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Overview 



Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming: A FoMow-Up 
Workshop is the second of a series of thrpp wnrl^^hnp^. It is designed 
to review material presented in the first workshop in the series. 
Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming: A Workshop . It also 
presents some new and expanded material to the participants and gives 
them an opportunity to ask questions concerning the implementation of 
these nformal diagnosis and prescriptive programming skills. It can 
be completed in two days. 

Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming: A Workshop , the 
first in the series, requires five days to complete. It teaches the 
participants the basic skills they need to implement this alternative 
approach to meeting the needs of children experiencing learning 
problems. 

The Workshop for Training In-Service Facilitators is the thi rd 
workshop in the series. It is designed to be presented in three days. 
This workshop has two major parts. One segment teaches participants 
the different roles in-service facilitators and participants can 
play and how these roles can affect the group's capacity to learn. 
It also teaches participants how to use communication skills, such. as 
paraphrasing, when conducting workshops. The second part presents 
skills necessary to organize and conduct workshops. In this segment, 
participants learn specifically how to organize and conduct the 
informal diagnosis and prescriptive programming workshops in this 
series. 

After each participant has completed all three workshops in the 
series, he will receive the facilitator's notebook and be prepared .to 
disseminate this information to others^^-x^; 

In the follow-up workshop, eight of the modules are presented 
primarily to serve as a review of the original Informal Diagnosis and 
Prescriptive Programming: A Workshop . They are: Defining ifie 
Problem and Identifying What Will Meet the Student's Need . Task 
Analysis , Error Pattern Analysis^ Systematic Inquiry . Discovering 
What the Child Can and Can't Do . Behavioral Objectives, Task Analysis 
of Materials, and Matching Learner Characteristics with Material 
Characteristics , 

The remaining three modules contain new and expanded information 
pertinent to informal diagnosis and prescriptive programming skills. 
These are: Learning Methods , Modifying Materials and Implementing 
Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming Skills , 
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By the end of the workshop, the participants will have defined 
this child's problem and identified what will meet his needs, completed 
a task analysis, error pattern analysis and systematic inquiry for 
each of the child's worksheets and subtest, prioritized the child's 
learning needs, written long and short range behavioral objectives 
and a learning sequence for him, and analyzed and evaluated an educa- 
tional material that they are considering using with him. 

This workshop, like the others in the series, is designed to 
actively involve the participants in learning the skills presented. 
It is the facilitator's responsibility to circulate among the partici- 
pants as they are completing the activities to assist them if they 
need help and to check their work to be sure they are grasping the 
concepts. The manner in which the facilitator does this is one of 
the keys in establishing an effective learnina climate. 

All of the modules in the workshop are expected to be adapted to 
meet the individual needs of the workshop participants. The activity 
notes are to be used by the facilitator in a manner consistent with 
his/her facilitator style. They are not to be considered scripts, 
but rather guides. 

Every module contains three sections titled "Facilitator Notes," 
"Activity Notes," and "ActivUy Sheets." These are designated by the 
blue, green, and yellow pages. SGiTie of'the modules contain sections 
for "Worksheets," "Recording Sheets," "Activities Completed by Previous 
Participants," "Demonstrations" and /articles." These are also desig- 
nated by different colored pages. 

Participants are asked to bring to the workshop several worksheets 
and a subtest that a child who has been referred to them has completed. 
They are also asked to bring with them an educational material they 
are considering using with the child. Examples of worksheets are 
included in case some participants neglect to bring theirs. 

If possible, when xeroxing materials for the participants to use, 
it is suggested that all "Activity Sheets" be xeroxed on one color of 
paper, e.g. on blue, "Recording Sheets" on green, etc. This helps the 
participants keep the large amount of paper distributed to them in 
better order. 

In the Appendix, there is an example of the type of memo that the 
facilitator should send to the participants at least three weeks before 
the workshop, r^uch a memo should: 

1. Remind them of the date and place. 

2. Ask them to bring with them: 
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a. at least two academic worksheets that a child who has 
been referred to them has completed. These worksheets 
should be from the academic area in which the child 
was referred (e.g. reading, math, etc.) 

b. at least one subtest that was administered to the same 
child in the area in which he was referred. 

c. at least one instructiorial material that would be 
appropriate for the child. 

d. the book, Essentials of Teaching , by Barbara Bateman 
that they received 1n the first informal diagnosis 
and prescriptive programming workshop. 

e. notebook and paper. 

The Appendix also includes three evaluation procedures. All of 
these are optional . 

The one titled Evaluation Form provides the facilitator with 
information that will assist him in evaluating his own presentation 
and in deciding if the module needs to be modified. The facilitator 
may distribute this form at the end of every module or only at the 
end of those on which he wants that kind of infoimation. He may also 
use it at the end of the workshop to evaluate the whole workshop. 

The second evaluation device included in the Appendix is a test 
to evaluate the participant's knowledge gain. Instead of giving a 
pre-test at the beginning of this workshop, it is recommended that 
-the facilitator use the post-test results from the Informal Diagnosis 
and Prescr iptive Progratranino : A W orkshop as the pre- test results for 
this workshop. Then, at the end of this workshop, the test should be 
given again. The results of these two tests can then be compared to 
assess the progress made by the participants. 

The third method for evaluating the workshop is an outside 
assignment to be completed by the participants and mailed to the 
facilitator. An example of this is also included in the Appendix. 
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Schedule for the Follow- Up Workshop 



First Day 

Introductory Presentation 

Defining the Problem and Identifying What Will Meet the Student's Need 

Task Analysis 

Error Pattern Analysis 

Systematic Inquiry 

Summa^^y of Defining the Problem and Informal Diagnostic Techniques 
Discovering What Skills a Child Can and Can't Do and Setting Priorities 



Second Day 

Behavioral Objectives 
Learning Methods 
Task Analysis of Materials 
Modifying Materials 

Matching Learner Characteristics with Material Characteristics 
Implementing Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming Skills 
Final Summary 
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FACILITATOR NOTES 
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Facilitator Notes for the Introductory Presentation 



This presentation includes a warm-up activity in which parti- 
cipants become re-acquainted and a lecture which gives an overview 
of this workshop and explains the evaluation procedures. 



Materials Needed for the Module 

Facilitator Materials Participant Materials 

Activity Notes i sheet of blank paper per 

participant 

transparency of 
Continuum of Services 

overhead projector 

marking pens 



Time Needed to Complete the Module 

This activity takes approximately twenty-five minutes to complete 



ACTIVITY NOTES 
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Activity Notes for the Introductory Presentation 



1, Before we actually begin our workshop, let's get re-acquainted. 
Please take about five minutes and write down on a piece of paper: 

a. your name , 

b. where you're from, 

c. three things that have happened to you since our last workshop. 

2, After you're finished, pin your paper onto yourself. 

3, Then walk around the room and read what each other has written. 
Take about ten minutes to do this. 



(AFTER TEN MINUTES, ASK THE PARTICIPANTS TO RETURN TO THEIR SEATS.) 



4. Let's review some of the workshop "ground rules," We will try to 
begin promptly and also end on time. 

5. There will be one hour for lunch. We cannot set a definite time for 
lunch because it will depend on where we are in the module being 
presented. 

6. If you know that you will be missing any part of the workshop, 
please see me so we can make some arrangements. 

7. Feel free to go for coffee or the rest room when you wish. 

8. Also, please feel free to ask questions and make comments. We 
appreciate your input. 

9. Any questions or comments? 

10. We will ask you to take a test at the end of the workshop. Also, 
at that time, we will be giving you an assignment in which you 
will apply informal diagnostic and prescriptive programming skills 
with a child who has been referred to you by a teacher in your 
school district. Please don't worry about this assignment; after 
you have finished the workshop, it should be very easy to complete. 

11. This workshop is the second in a series of three. The first workshop 
was entitled Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Prograrmiinq : A^ 
Workshop . It was presented in five days. It taught the basic skills 
you need to implement an alternative approach to meeting the needs 
of children experiencing learning problems. 



The second workshop. Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming : 
A Follow-Up Workshop is designed to review the previously presented 
material, present some new and expanded material, and answer any 
questions that you may have concerning implementing these skills. 
This workshop requires two days to complete. 

The third workshop, Workshop for Training In-Service Facilitators , 
is designed to be presented in three days. 

This workshop has two major parts. One segment teaches participants 
the different roles in-service facilitators and participants can 
play and how these roles can affect the group's capacity to learn. 
It also teaches participants how to use communication skills, such 
as paraphrasing, when conducting workshops. The second part presents 
skills that people need in order to organize and conduct workshops. 
In this segment, participants learn specifically how to organize 
and conduct the informal diagnosis and prescriptive programming 
workshops in this series. 

After you have completed all three workshops in the series, you 
will receive the facilitator's notebook and be prepared to dis- 
seminate this information to others. 

In the follow-up workshop, eight of the modules are presented 
primarily to serve as a review of the original workshop. They 
are: "Defining the Problem and Identifying What Will Meet the 
Student's Need," "Task Analysis," "Error Pattern Analysis," 
"Systematic Inquiry," "Discovering What the Child Can and Can't Do,^' 
"Behavioral Objectives," "Task Analysis of Materials," and "Matching 
Learner Characteristics with Material Characteristics." 

The remaining two modules contain new and expanded information 
pertinent to informal diagnosis and prescriptive programming skills. 
These are: "Learning Methods" and "Implementing Informal Diagnosis 
and Prescriptive Programning Skills." 

You were asked to bring to this workshop worksheets and a subtest 
that a child who has been referred to you has completed and an 
educational material you are considering using with the Child. 
By the end of the workshop, you will have defined this child's 
problem and identified what will meet his needs, completed a task 
analysis, error pattern analysis and systematic inquiry for each 
of the child's worksheets and subtest, prioritized the child's 
learning needs, written long and short range behavioral objectives 
and a learning sequence for him, and analyzed and evaluated an 
educational material that you are considering using with him. 



(PUT CONTINUUM OF SERVICES TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD . ) 

19. Once again, we will work within the framework of the Continuum 
of Services. 

20. We first must identify the problem. 

21. Next, we must diagnose the problem. 

22. We then design a prescription. 

23. Next, we implement the prescription. 

24. And, finally, we evaluate the prescription. 

25. We will begin our workshop with a review of the first step we take 
after a child has been referred; we define his problem and identif 
what will meet his needs. 

26. Are there any questions or comments? 
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CONTINUUH OF SERVICES 
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DIAGNOSE 
PROBLEM 



IMPLEMENT 
PRESCRIPTION 
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FACILITATOR NOTES 
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Facilitator Notes for Defining the Problem and Identifying 
What Win Meet the Student's Need 
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T X This module is a review of the module of the same title from 
informal Diagnosis & P rescriptive Programming: A Workshop . It 
presents a series of questions that, when answered, help participants 
define a child s problem and identify what will meet his needs. 

It^establishes a need for the participants to gather mora diagnostic 
information in order to accurately define a child's problem and identify 
what will meet his needs. It should be stressed that the form presented 
IS to be used when a child is initially referred. It is a way to organize 
what IS already known about the child and also what remains to be done. 

The demonstration from the first workshop concerning a referral of a 
Child named Sally should be repeated to review the procedure for filling 
out the form. ^ 

The participants were instructed to bring samples of work of a child 
who had been referred to them. They are to fill out Worksheets 1 2 

referred^"^ ^^^^ ^^"^ ^^^^ ^^^'^'^ he/she wa? imtially 

The facilitator should have a page of information about a child 
prepared for those participants who forgot to bring worksheets and sub- 
tests comp eted by a child who has been referred to them. Enough inform- 
ation ^should be included so the participants can complete Worksheets 1, 
and J. The information should correspond to the worksheets and su'E- 
tests the facilitator will need to distribute to these participants in 
future modules. Examples of the kind of information that should be 
prepared is included. 

Objective of the Module 

. .Jhs P^'^^ici' pants will complete Worksheets i, 2, and 3, defining a 
child s problem and identifying what will meet his needs, with 100% 
accuracy. 

Materials Needed for the Module 

Facilitator Materials Participant Materials 

Activity Notes 1 copy of Activity Sheet Ja. 

, ^ ^ per participant 

1 transparency of Worksheets 

1, ^, and 3 1 copy of Worksheets 2, 

A ■ ^ and 3 per participant 

overhead projector _ r r y 

, . 1 set of information about 

marking pens a child per participant 

1 transparency of Continuum 
of Services 

2 extra sets of information 
about a child 

9^ ^ 19 



Time Needed to Complete the Module 

This module takes approximately 30 minutes to complete. 
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Activity Notes for 
Defin ing the Problem and Identifying What Will Meet the Student's Need 

(PUT THE TRANSPARENCY OF THE CONTINUUM OF SERVICES ON THE OVERHEAD. ) 

1. This is the continuum of services that we follow in working with a 
child referred to us. 

(BRIEFLY REVIEW THIS TRANSPARENCY.) 

^" \fK^ review the process of completing the first step, "Identify the 
Problem." 

(PUT THE TRANSPARENCY OF WORKSHEET 1 ON THE OVERHEAD.) 

^- Let's return to our example child, Sally. We'll review this form 
by filling in initial information about Sally as she was referred. 

a. She's in second grade. 

b. She's having trouble learning her beginning and ending ^ 
consonant sounds. 

4. The first thing we may want to do with this referral is to define 
the problem. 

5. The first question to ask yourself when defining the problem is: 

1.1. Who is affected? 

The answer is Sally and her teacher . 

6. Then we ask: 

1.2. What is the apparent skill deficit? 

She can't learn beginning and ending consonant sounds . 

7. Next: 

1.3. What kind of skill deficit is it? 

a. What did we want the student to accomplish? 
To learn beginning and ending consonant sounds . 
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b. What has been. done? (What/How much did the student achieve?) 
Here we need specific information from the teacher to complete 
this. "Can't learn consonant sounds" isn't enough/ 

She has learned the beginning sounds of c, 1 , m, r, s, t, and 
w and no ending sounds . 

8. Then, we ask; 

1.4. What remains to be done? 

She needs to learn 14 more consonant sounds and 21 ending sounds . 

9. Next, we need to combine all of the above information into a statement 
of the problem. 

1.5. An example of a problem statement is: 

Sally^s teacher wants her to learn 14 beginning c onsonant <;oiinH<; 
and 21 ending sounds . 

10. Finally, ask yourself: 

1.6. Are there ways to meet this problem? 
At this point, yes . 

11. Sally's problem is now better defined. However, we still need to pin- 
point further what will meet her educational needs. 

(PUT TRANSPARENCY OF WORKSHEET 2 ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



12. Again, we state what we want her to accomplish. 



2.1. Sally needs to learn 14 beginning consonant sounds and 21 
ending ones. 

13. Next, we ask ourselves: 

2.2. What kind of information do I need to program for Sally? 
a. What kinds of questions do I have? 

1) Do I have questions about her: 

background (family, previous educational experiences) 

^intellectual information (At what level is the child 

functioning?) 

^behavioral information (What can and can't the child 

do?) 

o ther information (health, sensory, etc.) 

2) Let's say I would like more information about Sally in 
each one of these areas. 
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. Which of these questions are answered by the information 
you already have? Do you have any: 

^background information 

^intellectual information 

^behavioral Infomatlon 

pother information 



1) With this example, you only have a little behavioral 
ijiformation. 

She knows 7 beginning consonant sounds and no e ndi ng 
consonant sounds . 

2) In other cases, the referring teacher may have given 
you information that would answer your questions in 
certain areas and/or you may have read her cumulative 
folder, etc. 



(PUT A TRANSPARENCY OF WORKSHEET 3 ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



c. What questions still need to be answered? 

What kind of information do you need to answer them? 

^background information 

1) f^or exampl e, you might want to know what methods and 
materials have been used ? ' ~ 

^intellectual information 

2) You might ask, what tests have been given or need 
to be given? .. 

^behavioral information 

3) What language concepts does Sally have and which ones 
doesn't she have? '■ 

o ther information 

4) Can Sally hear and see accurately ? 

14. By listing what types of information we still need, we have an indicati 
of where to begin gathering diagnostic data. 

15. The next question we ask is: 

2.3. Does this information we have gathered indicate a need to modify 
the problem statement and goals we established for Sally? 
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a. This question can't be answered until you have gathered all 
the diagnostic information on the child. So we'll wait to 
answer it until after we've gathered some on her. 



(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET la DEFINING THF PROBLEM AND IDENTIFYING WHAT WILL 
MEET THE STUDENT'S NEED.) 



Activity Sheet l_a 

1. Think back to the initial referral of the child whose 
work you have brought with you. 

2. Based on that child's problem, complete Worksheets 1, 
2, and 3^ for Defining the Problem and Identifying What 
Will Meet the Student's Need . 

3. As you finish each page, discuss it with a facilitator. 

4. Rejoin the large group for discussion. 



(RECALL PARTICIPANTS TO THE LARGE GROUP FOR DISCUSSION. DISCUSS THE 
ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF USING THIS METHOD FOR DEFINING THE PROBLEM 
AND IDENTIFYING WHAT WILL MEET THE STUDENT'S NEED. RECORD THE RESPONSES 
ON A TRANSPARENCY.) 



16. How have you used this form since the last workshop? 

17. What problems have you found with this process? 

18. What are some possible solutions to these problems? 

19. Do you have any suggestions about questions to add or delete? 

20. We have now defined the child's problem and identified the areas where 
we have some information and areas where we need more data. One way 

to jather more information about the child is to use informal diagnostic 
techniques. This leads us into our next review of one informal diagnos- 
tic technique, task analysis. 
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ACTIVITY SHEETS 
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Defining the Problem and 
Identifying What Will Meet the Student's Need 

Activity Sheet Ja. 

1. Think back to the initial referral of the child whose work 
you have brought with you. 

2. Based on that child's problem, complete Worksheets J_, 2, and 3 
for defining the problem and identifying what will meet the 
student's need. 

3. As you finish each page, discuss it with a facilitator. 

4. Rejoin the large group for discussion. 
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WORKSHEETS 



Worksheet 1_ 

(Use in Activity la) 



Defining the Problem and 
Identifying What Will Meet the Student's Need 



.0 Defining the problem. 
1.1 Who is affected? 



1.2 What is the apparent skill deficit? 



1.3 What kind of skill deficit is it? 

a. What did we want the student to accomplish? 

b. What has been done? (What/How much did the student achieve?) 

1.4 What remains to be done? 



1.5 Write a problem statement in paragraph form including the informat 
in 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, and 1.4. 



1.6 Are there ways to meet this problem? 
Probably yes Probably no 
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Worksheet Z 

(Use in Activity Ja_) 

Identifying what will meet the student's need. 

2.1 What is it that the student is to accomplish? (What are the 
appropriate goals for the student?) 



2.2 What kinds of information are needed for you to program for 
this child? 

a. What questions need to be answered before you can program 
for the child? Do you have questions in the areas of: 

^ background information (family, previous educational 

experiences, etc. ) 

intellectual information (At what level is the child 

functioning?) 

^ behavioral information (what can the child do? What 

can't he do? ; 

other information (health, sensory, etc.) 



b. Which of these questions are answered by the information 
you already have? 

^background information 

^intellectual information 

behavioral information 

other information 

20 
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Worksheet 3 

(Use In AcTiyity Ja_) 

c. What questions still need to be answered? What kind of informatio 
do you need to answer them? 



Kinds of Information El aborate 



background information 



intellectual information 



behavioral information 



other information 



Does this information you have gathered indicate a need to modify 
1,5 or 2.1? 

Yes No 
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EXTRA PARTICIPANT 
WORKSHEETS 
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eric: 



(Use in Activity la) 



Defining the Problem and Identifying What 
Win Meet the Student's Need 



Information Needed to Complete Worksheets 1 . 2 and 3 



The child is a fifth grade boy who fights with his classroom teacher 
and classmates. He does not work well in groups but performs well when 
working in a one-to-one situation with the resource teacher. 

He can hear and see accurately and is of average intelligence. He 
responds well to positive verbal reinforcement and likes games and film- 
strips. He does not complete his seatwork or homework. 

He reads at grade level. He can not say his multiplication facts nor 
complete simple multiplication computation. He will not complete addition 
and subtraction worksheets. 
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(Use in Activity Ta^) 



Defining the Problem and Identifying What 
Wi11 Meet the Student's Need 



Information Needed to Complete Worksheets 1. 2 and 3 



The child is a third grade girl who gets along well with her class- 
room teacher and peers. She is well behaved in class and is a "follower 
rather than a "leader." She enjoys time spent with her teacher. 

She has above average intelligence and her hearing and vision are 
normal. She does have a slight speech problem. 

She does well in reading and math and can work independently. She" 
likes books, tape recorded lessons and art. 

She does not do well in creative writing and seems to have spelling 
problems although she can copy wqrds correctly. 
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FACILITATOR NOTES 
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Facilitator Notes for Task Analysis 



This is a review of the module. Task Analysis," which was 
originally presented in Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Program- 
ming.: A Workshop . In this module the basic principles of task analysis 
and the procedures for doing a task analysis are reviewed. 

In Activity 2a, the participants form dyads and task analyze a 
worksheet preparedl)y the facilitator. An example of one is included. 
The facilitator should have also completed a task analysis of the work- 
sheet and titled' it "Task Analysis of Worksheet 4 by Previous Participants. 

In Activity 2b, the participants form new dyads and analyze four 
worksheets - two tRat each participant brought with him. They should 
analyze each worksheet together, but they need to record the task analysis 
only for the worksheets of the child who has been referred to them. 

In Activity 2c, the participants again change partners and task 
analyze two subtests - one that each participant brought with him. 
They should analyze each subtest together, but they need to record the 
task analysis only for the subtest they brought. 

The facilitator should have on hand four extra worksheets and two 
extra subtests to be used by those participants who may have forgotten 
to bring theirs with them. It would be helpful to have the task analyses 
of these worksheets and subtests already prepared to aid the facilitator 
in checking the participants task analyses. 

These worksheets and subtests should correspond to the information 
the facilitator distributed in the first module to those participants 
who forgot their material. For example, if the material in the first 
module referred to a child in the second grade who had problems with 
math, the worksheets and subtests should be those a second grade child 
could have been assigned. 

Four worksheets and two subtests should be prepared, but only two . 
worksheets and one subtest are distributed to each participant who 
neglected to bring his own. Examples of two complete sets of worksheets 
and subtests are included in case several participants forget to bring 
their own. This will allow the facilitator to distribute a variety of 
materials so half of his group does not end up working on the same 
materials. 

It is very important for the facilitator to check each dyad's task 
analyses very carefully. This will entail much work on the facilitator's 
part because there are no prepared task analyses of the worksheets and 
subtests the participants brought with them to use during the checking 
period. Since the worksheets and subtests were brought by the partici- 
pants, chances are they will be completely new to the facilitator. Be- 
cause of this, it is very important to prepare a task analysis of 
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Worksheet 4 used in Activity 2a and for the facilitator to closely 
check the participants to be sure their analyses of Worksheet 4 are 
similar to the one previously prepared. The checking procedure is 
more difficult and time consuming for the facilitator during this 
workshop, but no less important. 

As in the original "Task Analysis" module, be sure to stress that 
the participants should state their task analysis in observable terms. 
They should not record abilities, such as "visual discrimination" or 
remembers." 

Participants may want to number their two academic worksheets 
5^ and 6^, and their subtest 1_ to correspond with the. Recording Sheets 
5a , 6a, 7a. 



Objectives of the Module 

1. Each participant, given one completed academic worksheet, will 
task analyze it into its component subtasks and record his task 
analysis on the Recording Sheet with 90% accuracy. 

2. Each participant will task analyze four academic worksheets 
(two selected by each member of the dyad) into their component 
subtasks and record his task analyses on the Recording Sheets 
with 95% accuracy. 

3. Each participant will task analyze two subtests (one selected 
by each member of the dyad) into their component subtasks and 
record his task analysis on the Recording Sheets with 95% 
accuracy. 

Materials Needed for the Module 

Facilitator Materials Participant Materials 

Activity Notes 1 copy of the Demonstration, 



blank transparencies 



"Short Vowels" per participant 



1 transparency of 
Continuum of Services 



1 copy of the Demonstration, 
"Numeral Sequencing" per 
participant 



overhead projector 



1 Activity Sheet 2a per 
participant 



marking pens 



1 transparency of the 
Demonstration, "Short Vowels 



II 



1 Activity Sheet 2b per 
participant 



1 transparency of the 
Demonstration, "Numeral 
Sequencing" 



1 Activity Sheet 2c per 
participant 
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2 transparencies of Recording 
Sheet 4a^ 

4 extra academic worksheets 
2 extra subtests 



1 copy of Worksheet £ and 
Recording Sheet 4a per 
participant 

1 Task Analysis of Worksheet 4 
Completed by Previous Partici- 
pants per participant 

2 academic worksheets brought 
by each participant 

1 subtest brought by each 
participant 

1 copy of Recording Sheets 
5a and 6a^ per participant 
(for recording task analysis 
of 2 worksheets) 

1 copy of Recording Sheet 7a 
per participant (for recording 
task analysis of subtest) 



Time Needed to Complete the .^todule 

Approximately one- hour and 30 minutes is needed to complete this 
module. ^ 
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Activity Notes for Task Analysis 



(PUT CONTINUUM OF SERVICES TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



1. In our first module we reviewed how to identify and define the 
problem. We decided to teach Sally beginning and ending consonant 
sounds. Before we begin, we need to qather some diagnostic informa- 
tion that will help us decide how to teach her. This is where we 
begin the next step on the continuum, that of diagnosing the problem. 
One kind of information that could help us gather the diagnostic 

■ information we need is task analysis. 

2. We spent a considerable amount of time on task analysis in our first 
workshop. We consider task analysis to be one of the most important 
concepts of the workshop. In order to learn some of the skills in 
the other modules, you need to understand task analysis. 

3. Let's take some time today to review the basic principles of task 
analysis. In teaching children with learning problems, we need 
to remember that the learning tasks we present to them should be 
broken down into small, sequential steps. Breaking tasks or objec- 
tives into small, sequential steps is task analysis. 

4. As you'll remember from reading Chapter 3 of Essentials of Teaching 
by Barbara Bateman, she describes task analysis "as the process of 

a. isolating 

b. describing 

c. sequencing 

all the necessary subtasks which, when the child has mastered them, 
will enable him to perform the objective." (Bateman, 1971, p. 33.) 



(PUT A BLANK TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD AND RECORD THE IMPORTANT POINTS 
OF THE FOLLOWING DISCUSSION.) 

5. A thorough task analysis enables the teacher to determine quite 
precisely where to begin instruction. 

6. Task analysis provides an efficient means of assessing what skills the 
child needs to complete the objective. 

7. The uses of task analysis include: 

a. assessing entering behavior 

b. grouping for instruction 

c. readiness 

d. motivation 
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8. The sigmfTcance of using task analysis as an informal diagnostic 
tool IS that it can be used to assess entering behavior. Bateman 
states that global descriptions of the child's entering behaviors 
include such common items as, "He . is ready for third, grade," or 
He has a mental age of 8-6," etc. While this provides some informa- 
tion for the teacher, it really isn't much more than what she can 
quickly size up for herself within the first..few encounters with 
the child. A score of 45% on the Basic Test of Something doesn't 
tell the teacher much either. Even such "diagnostic" data as "one 
year above grade level in reading," "at grade level in spelling," 
or two years below grade level in arithmetic," doesn't really 
answer the two most important questions of teachers-- "Exactly what 
and how does he need to learn?" To assess relevant entering behavior, 
the teacher must determine which prerequisites to successful per- 
formance of the task the child lacks. In other words, she must 
determine what skills the child needs to do to complete the task, 
and then figure out which of these skills the child can and 
can't perform. 

9. To use task analysis as an informal diagnostic technique, you: 

a. specify an instructional objective the child is having 
difficulty accomplishing, 

b. break it into subtasks, 

c. construct a checklist with a test item for each subtask, 

d. administer the checklist, 

e. teach the child the subtasks he doesn't know. 

10. When he is able to do all of the subtasks that are part of the objec- 
tive, he should be able to complete the objective. 

11. When doing a task analysis, remember that you are interested only 
in behaviors you can observe, those that can be: 

a. seen 

b. heard 

c. measured 

d. counted . 

12. Concentrate only on the observable subtasks the child need to do 
in order to complete the objective. Use the formula, " Action verb 
plus object." For example, '*grasp" would be an action verb and 

pencil" would be the object. 

13. Let's review the process by task analyzing two worksheets. 



(PUT THE DEMONSTRATION TRANSPARENCY, "NUMERAL SEQUENCING". ON THE OVERHEAD. 
HAND OUT COPIES OF IT TO THE PARTICIPANTS. COMPLETE THE TASK ANALYSIS OF 
THIS WORKSHEET WITHOUT INPUT FROM THE PARTICIPANTS. WRITE IT ON A BLANK 
TRANSPARENCY.) 

31 
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14. Look at this worksheet. The teacher reads the directions to the 
child, so he doesn't have to do any reading. 

15. The task analysis of this worksheet is; 

a. attends to the teacher and task , 

b. demonstrates. an understanding of the key words in the directions 
(before, after, in between), 

c. identifies numerals, 

d. oartial counts backwards by ones, (Part A) , 

e. partial counts forward by ones, (Parts B, C, and D) . 

f. matches number name with symbol, 

g. writes numeral on line. 

16. Any questions about this task analysis? Can you suggest any subtasks 
that could be broken down further? Do you have any questions about 
the sequence of the tasks? 

(ENCOURAGE DISCUSSION CONCERNING THESE QUESTIONS.) 

17. Let's do a task analysis of this next worksheet together. The teacher 
reads the directions to the child. 

ffrJoTr?^n2^Tl^5I^°^ ^•^''^'^'^■N^Y' "^^^^'^ VOWELS," ON THE OVERHEAD. HAND 
OUT COPIES OF IT TO THE PARTICIPANTS. COMPLETE THE TASK ANALYSIS OF THIS 
WORKSHEET WITH INPUT FROM THE PARTICIPANTS. RECORD RESPONSES ON A 
TRANSPARENCY OF A RECORDING SHEET.) 

TO^Tnl^FOLLOwtliGP ™^ DEMONSTRATION, "SHORT VOWELS", SHOULD BE SIMILAR 

a. attends to teacher/task, 

b. demonstrates an understanding of the key words in the directions 
(write, letter, line, etc.), 

c. identifies the pictures, 

d. isolates vowel sound, 

e. matches vowel sound with letter, 

f. Writes letter on line.) 
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18. The next activity in our review of task analysis is for you to form 
dyads and task analyze one worksheet that I have prepared. 

(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 2a. WORKSHEET 4. AND RECORDING SHEET 4a.) 





Activity Sheet 2a 


1 


In dyads, isolate, describe and sequence the subtasks 
on the academic worksheet which you have been given. 


2. 


Compare your answers with those of previous 
participants. 


3. 


Discuss any differences between your task analysis 
and that of previous participants. 


4. 


Select your cask analysis, or the one by previous 
participants, or a composite of both, as your final 
task analysis of the worksheet. 


5. 


Write your final analysis on Recording Sheet 4a. 


6. 


At this time, i-.nore the "Check" and "Systematic 
Inquiries" columns. 



(AFTER THE GROUP HAS COMPLETED ACTIVITY 2a, HAND OUT ACTIVITY <;hfft ok 
AND RECORDING SHEETS 5a AND 6a. THE PARTICIPANTS WILL Tfl^JLfl^^ I^md 
S?u^^SF^^' ™° THAT ETTCH MEMBER OF THrOYAD BrSugKI ^IT^ HI^^^^^O^^ 
EACH PARTICIPANT NEEDS TO RECORD ONLY THE TASK ANALYSES FOR Hi<^ S ' 
Z?iil7l. WiVVtI'T '''''' BRING. WOrL\^??^'?S^ fZ^JtVT SHOULD 
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Activity Sheet 2b 



1. Find the worksheets you brought with you. 

2. Isolate, describe and sequence the subtasks of all four 
worksheets with your partner. — ~ 

3. Even though you are to task analyze all four worksheets 
each of you needs to record only the task' analyses of the 
worksheets you brought with you on Recording Sheets 5a and 



4. When you are finished task analyzing each worksheet, please 
discuss n with a facilitator. 

5. At this time, ignore the "Check" and "Systematic Inquiries" 



1. Find the subtest you brought with you. 

2. Isolate, describe and sequence the subtasks of two 
subtests with your partner. 

3. Even though you are to task analyze both subtests, 
each of you is to record only the task analysis of the 
subtest you brought with you on Recording Sheet 7a_. 

4. Whon you are finished with each subtest, please discuss 
it with a facilitator. 

5. At this time, ignore the "Checks" and "Systematic Inquiries" 
• columns. 

6. You may want to number your subtest 7_ to correspond with 
Recording Sheet 2a. 

7. Return to the iarge group for discussion. 




ets 5_ and 6^ to correspond 




Activity Sheet 2c 
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(WHEN THE PARTICIPANTS HAVE COMPLETED ACTIVITY 2c. ASK THEM TO FORM A 

n!'^A^??21i'';o«SJSJIi?.i'^"^ FOLLOWING POINTS AND RECORD RELEVANT COMMENTS 
ON A BLANK TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 

19. Let's discuss your reactions and thoughts about task analysis. 

20. Have you used task analysis? 

21. What problems have you experienced with it? 



PROBLEMS 


f SOLUTIONS) 







22. What are some solutions to these problems? 

23. Have you informally taught task analysis to others? 

24. How did that go? 

25. What problems occurred when you taught it? 

26. What are some solutions to those problems? 

27. What are your future plans for using task analysis? 

28. Are there any further questions or comments about task analysis? 

29. The next step then is to review another informal diagnostic technique. 
"Error Pattern Analysis ." 
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Task Analysis 



Use in Task Analysis 
Demonstration 

SHORT VOWELS 

Directions: "Write the letter for the vowel sound you hear in the pictures, 
-Write the letter on the line under the pictures." 





Task Analysis . , . , , 
Use in Task Analysis 

NUMERAL SEQUENCING Demonstration, 

"What number should come before each numeral? Write it on the li 



8 



"What number should come after each of these numerals? 
Write it on the line." 



8 



1 



"What numeral (s) should come in between the numerals?" 



5 7 1 3 

3 5 6 8- 

8 10 2 4 



"What numeral (s) should coiie in between the numerals?" 



1 4 _6 7 9 

48 
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Task Analysi s 

Activity Sheet 2a 

!• In dyads, isolate, describe and sequence, the subtasks on the academic 
worksheet which yi^u have been given. 

2. Compare your answers with those of previous participants. 

3. Discuss any differences between your task analysis and that of 
previous participants. 

4. Select your task analysis, or the one by previous participants, or 
a composite of both, as your final task analysis. 

5. Write your final analysis on Recording Sheet 4a. 

6. At this time, ignore the "Check" and "Systematic Inquiries" columns. 
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Task Analysis 

Activity Sheet 2b 

Find the worksheets you brought with you. 

wUh'your'plnner.'"' '''''''^ four worksheets 

vnn^npSSc^l? ^° ^'"^ '"'^^^^ Worksheets, each of 

you needs to record only the task analyses of the worksheets vSu 
brought with you, on Recording Sheets 5a and 6a. 

U^ilh^a'^LmiaSo?.'''' "^^""'"^ P^"^^ d-^"" 

At this time, ignore the "Check" and "Systematic Inquiries" columns. 
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Task Analysis 

Activity Sheet 2c 

1. Find the subtest you brought with you. 

2. Isolate, describe and sequence the subtasks of the two subtests 
with your partner. 

3. Even though you are to task analyze both subtests, each of you is to 
record only the task analysis of the subtest you brought with vou 

on Recording Sheet 7a_^ 

4. When you are finished with each subtest, please discuss it with a 
facilitator. 

5. At this time, ignore the "Check" and "Systematic Inquiries" columns. 

6. You may want to number your subtest 7 to correspond with Recordina 
Sheet 7a^. ~ ^ 

7. Return to the large group for discussion. 
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WORKSHEETS ' . ;- " •,. 
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Worksheet 4 

(Use in Activity 2d) 



Directions: 


Write out the amount of money the way you would 
writing out a check. Study the first example. 


if you were 


1. $35.95 




— ' DOLLARS 


2. $19.75 




DOLLARS 


3. $ 5.50 




DOLLARS 


4. $23.40 




DOLLARS 


5. $49.95 




DOLLARS 


6. $75.22 




DOLLARS 


7. $99.34 




DOLLARS 


8. $32.10 




DOLLARS 


9. $15.89 




DOLLARS 


10. $105.77 




DOLLARS 


11. $22.44 




DOLLARS 


12. $133.50 




DOLLARS 


13. $110.95 




DOLLARS 
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Task Analysis 



Recording Sheet 4a 
(Use in Activity 2a) 



Task Analysis 



Check 



Systematic Inquiries 



Name of Worksheet: 



ERIC 
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Task Analysis 



Recording Sheet 5a 
(Use in Activity 2b) 



Task Analysis 



Check 



Systematic Inquiries 



Name of Worksheet: 
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Task Analysis 



Recording Sheet 6a 
(Use in Activity ib) 



Task Analysis 



Check 



Systematic Inquiries 



■Ime of Worksheet: 
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Task Analysis 



Recording Sheet 7a 
(Use in Activity 2c) 



Task Analysis 



Check 



Systematic Inquiries 



Name of Worksheet: 



49 




PREVIOUS PARTICIPANT SHEETS, 
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Task Analysis 

Task Analysis of Worksheet 4 
by Previous Participants 
(Use in Activity 2aJ 

Attend to task. 

Demonstrates an understanding of the key words in the directions. 

Reads directions. (Isolates, sequences, blends, or sight words) 

Locates row. 

Identifies numerals. 

Reads numeral amount. 

Matches $ symbol with word "dollars". 

Matches . symbol with word "and". 

Matches numeral with number words. 

Converts decimal fraction to common fractions. 

Writes answer. 
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EXTRA PARTICIPANT 
WORKSHEETS 
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(Use in Activity 2b) 

Multiply: 

V 5 3 -2 

pXZ^l 5x1-- ^x^= 

Add: 

^ 5 2 3 

, ^ H 2 5 



ERIC 
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(Use in Activity 2b) 

Answer these questions: 

1. How many apples are there in 2 boxes, if there are 10 apples 
in a box? x = 

^' Jn^tpr^^^h^"'- ^IV-^I'^^^ was 9^ Today the temperature is 3 times 
hotter. What is the temperature today? x 

3. How many cents are there is 4 nickels? x 



4. Paul walked 8 miles to the store, and then he walked back home. 
How many miles did he walk altogether? x 



^' I^rthlrl?^ chairs^in each_row and there are 4 rows. How many chairs 
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Directions: 



Write four sentences about the story^we just read. 
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luse m Activity 2b) 

Name : 



Directions: Write a story about two animals, using this week's spelling words. 



i 
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(Use in Activity 2c) 



The CaJo Arithmetic Test 
Add: 



3 I 



Multiply; 



4 :l 4 4 5 
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(Use in Activity 2c) 



Task Analysis 
Spelling Test 



i 



2. 



5. 



\6. 



12 



Name: 



i 



(The teacher dictates wards verbally to the children. 
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Facilitator Notes for Error Pattern Analysis 



This module is a review of the module "Error Pattern Analysis" 
which was included in the original Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive 
Programming: A Workshop . It reviews the seven steps of error pattern 
analysis . 

In this module J the facilitator does one demonstration of an error 
pattern analysis using the same worksheet that was used in the first 
task analysis demonstration. 

In Activity 3a, the participants form dyads to do an error pattern 
analysis of one worksheet specified by the facilitator. This worksheet 
can be the same one used in Activity 2a of the "Task Analysis" module. 
However, it will need to be compreted~Fv the facilitator so that it 
illustrates that a pattern of terrors exists. Pp. example of one is 
included. The facilitator should have also ccioleted an error pattern 
analysis of the worksheet and entitled "Error Pattern Analysis of 
Worksheet 8 by Previous Participants." 

In Activity 3b, the participants fonn new dyads and each person 
finds the two worksheets that he and his partner task anal vzed in the 
U«;k an- lysis module. The dyads complete an error pattern' analysis 
%r-«:i four worksheets. Each person in the dyad, althoug'i he determines 
the error pattern on all four worksheets, needs to record only the error 
pattern analysis of the two worksheets he brought with hiri. He writ^^s 
these on Recording Sheets"9a and 10a . 

As a continuation cf Activity 3b, each person finds the subtest 
that he and his pa.'tr.c-r previously task analyzed in the task analysis 
module. The dyads cojifplete cn error pattern analysis of both subtests. 
Each person in the dyad nei.^ds to record only the task analysis iV,- the 
s'jbtcst he brought with bim. He writes this on Recording Sheet VU. 

Participants who forgot to bring their own worksheets and subtests 
shoufd use those t!ie facilitator had previously prepared and distributed 
for the "Task Analysis" module. Examples of these are jncluded in thp 
"■£*ror Pattern A/ialysis" mf^H.jie. 

It is very important for the facilitator to check each dyad's 
error pattern em.lysis very carefully. This will entail much work on 
the facilitator's part because there are no prepared error pattern 
analyses of the worksheets and subtests the participants brought with 
them CO use during the checking period. Because of this, it is very 
important to prepare an error pattern enlysis of Worksheet 8, ustd in 
Activity 3a, and for the facilitator to r:losely check tho. parti ci pants to 
be sure their error pattern anaiysis cf Worksheet 8 is sieMlar to the 
prepared one. The checf: .'ng procedure is more difficult ano time con- 
suming for the facilitator during this workshop, but no le'is important. 
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Objectiv es of t he Module 



The participa-.ts, given one completed worksheet, will analy 
acCrlcv appropriate, tentative conclusion wit 



ze the 

th 100% 



Jpnf.^f^Jl l*^ "'^^ '"'^^"^ and devc>:op an appropriate, 

tentative conclusion on io - worksheets (two selected by each 

member of the dyad) with 100?^ accuracy. 

^' ^^'^'.y^e the errors and develop an appropriate 



Materials Needed tu Complete the Module 



Facilitator Materials 

^iutivity Notes 

blank transparencies 

1 transparency of 
Continuum of Services 

1 transparency of the 
"Numeral Sequencing" 
demonstration 

1 transparency of the 
Recording Sheet 8a 

4 extra completed 
worksheets 

2 extra completed 
subtests 

1 transparency of the 
Task Analysis of the 
demonstration "Numeral 
Sequencing" 



Participant Materials 

1 copy of Activity Sheet 3a 
per participant 

1 copy of Worksheet 8 and 
Recording Sheet 8a_ per 
participant 

1 copy of Error Pattern 
Analysis of Worksheet 8 by 
Previous Participants per 
participant 

1 copy of Activity Sheet 3b 
per participant 

2 worksheets brought by each 
participant 

1 subtest brought by each 
participant 

1 copy of Recording Sheets 8a, 
l_Oa, and 21a per participant 



Time Needed to Complete the Module 



Approximately forty-five minutes is needed to complete the module. 
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Activity Notes for Error Pa tt ern Analysis 



(PUT THh CONTINUUM OF SERVICES TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



. So far in our attempt to gather diagnostic infonnation about a 
child's problem, we have used task analysis. Another way to 
gather informal diagnostic data that is behavioral is a proce.<:r 
called Error Pattern .^alysis. 

. Error Pattern Analysis is a procedure for examining responses made 

by a child. By examining the child's responses, some possible 

reasons why the child could have made the error will be eliminated, 

while others will become the focus of further inquiry. 



(PUT A TRANSPARENCY OF THE DEMONSTRATION, "NUMER,"! SEQUENCING," ON THE 
OVERHEAD. ALSO PASS OUT COPIES OF IT TO THE PARTICIPANTS.) 



■3. Look at this worksheet. This is the way a child marked it. 

4. The first step of Error Pattern Analysis is to identify the errors. 

5. The s econd step is to fill in the correct responses. It is important 
to know the correct answers so you can compare them to the incorrect 
responses. From this you can determine what type of error it is. 

6. We have already done a task analysis of this page. It's not mandatory 
to do a task analysis but it makes analyzing errors easier. After 
you have analyzed a task into its component parts, you are aware of 
all possible sources of error. 

7. We can use task analysis when we are doing the third $ tap of error 
pattern analysis which is eliminating possible sources of erro^. 



(PUT TRANSPARENCY OF TASK ANALYSIS OF THE DEMONSTRATION, "NUMERAL 
SEQUENCING," ON V.ic OVERHEAD.) 



8. This was our task analysis for this page: 

a. attends to task/teacher, 

b. demonstrates an understanding of key words in the directions 
(before, after, in between), 

C. identifies numerals, 

7 1 
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d. Partial counts backwards by ones, (part A) 

e. Partial counts forward by ones, (Part B, C, and D) 

f. Matches number name with symbol, 

g. Writes numeral on line. 

9. These are the subtasks we can eliminate as possible sources of 
error. 

a. The child can follow directions because he did fill in the 
blanks when asked. 
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b. The child can, write numerals. 

When we start to look at this child's errors, we cannot conclude 
that he knows what numbers come before, after, or in between becaus 
he could not put the correct number in the blank in every instance. 

n. The fourth step is describing errors. I can describe one source of 
error this way. 

The child seems to be writing the number that comes after the given 
number instead of writing the number that comes before it in part A. 
He also seems to write a 10 whenever the response calls for a 
number above 7. 

12. The description of the errors has led to a tentative conclusion 
which is step five . 

(P'JT A TRANSPARENCY OF A RECORDING SHEET ON THE OVERHEAD. RECORD THE 
l-OLLOWING TENTATIVE CONCLUSION.) 

J3. I will record the tentative conclusion in observable terms. The 
child writes numerals that come after the given number when asked 
to write the numerals that come before a given nuir^ber. The child 
writes 10 for any response that is above 7. 

14. The next step, six^, would be to try to confirm this conclusion. I 
would do this by observing the child's classroom performance in 
situations where the skill is required, and looking at further 
worksheets and tests he has completed. 

15. The final step, seven , is to write a diagnostic hypothesis. This is 
based on the child's consistent performance on many tasks. It is 
impossible to write a diagnostic hypothesis at this time because 

I haven't observed or tested the child further. All I can do on 
this sheet is state a tentative conclusion. Error pattern analysis 
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'^J!^^'^"^^ ^° ^° without the actual responses of the child. It 
should be done along with observation of the child and other 
informal diagnostic techniques. 

(PUT A BLANK TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 

16. The seven steps to error pattern analysis are: 

a. finding and marking errors, 

b. filling in correct responses, 

c. eliminating possible sources of error, 

d. describing errors, 

e. writing a tentative conclusion, 

f. confirming the conclusion, 

g. writing a diagnostic hypothesis. 

17. We only do the first five steps and end with a tentative conclusion, 
we can t call our tentative conclusion a diagnostic hypothesis 
because we haven't confirmed it by checking the child's performance 
on many tasks. 

18. Error Pattern Analysis is only one procedure of diagnosis. It is 
not valid in itself. It should be used along with other diagnostic 
techniques, such as observation, formal and informal testing, task 
analysis, and so forth. ^ 

19. Any questions of comments? 

20. The first activity is to analyze the error pattern on one worksheet. 
Be sure to check your answers with those of the previous participants 
after you have finished. Try to state your tentative conclusion in 
Observable terms. Try not to make any interpretations. 

(HA.^p OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 3a, WORKSHEET 8 and RECORDING SHEET 8a TO EACH 
PARTICIPANT.) — 
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Activity Sheet 3a 

1. In dyads, analyze the error pattern on Worksheet 8. 

2. Determine a tentative concU.:ion and record it on 
Recording Sheet 8a^. 

3. Compare your conclusion with those reached by 
previous participants. 

4. Select your conclusion, those done by previous parti- 
cipants, or a combination of both, as your final 
conclusion. 



next activity, find a new partner and analyze the errnr 
br^unh'I worksheets and one subtest that you have 

brought with you, and the two worksheets and one subtpcl fh.f 
your partner has brought. This makes a to?al o? foSr worksheets 

pSc^Pm^™'^^ ^"^^^ - '^^CORDING SHEETS 9a, 10a., 11a TO EACH 



Acti V ity Sheet 3b I 



1. rorm a new dyad and analyze the error pattern on four 
worksheets (two that you brought with you and two 
that your partner brought with him). 

2. Determine the tentative conclusions and record them 

on Recording Sheets 9a_ and 10a only for the worksheets 
you brought with you. 

3. Then, analyze the error pattern on two subtests (one 
tfiat you brought with you and one that your partner 
brought with him). 

4. Determine the tentative conclusions and record them on 
Recording Sheet IJa. only for the subtest you brouaht 
with you. ^ 

5. Discuss your conclusion with a facilitator. 

6. Return to the large group for discussion. 
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(AFTER EVERYONE HAS COMPLETED THEIR ERROR PATTERN* ANALYSES, BRING THE 
PARTICIPANTS BACK TO THE LARGE GROUP. PUT A BLANK TRANSPARENCY ON THE 
OVERHEAD.) 

22. Let's review the seven steps of Error Pattern Analysis: 

a. finding and marking errors, 

b. filling in correct responses, 

c. eliminating possible sources of error, 

d. describing errors, 

e. writing a tentative conclusion, 

f. Confirming the conclusion, 

g. Writing a diagnostic hypothesis. 

23. Let's discuss your reactions and thoughts about error pattern 
analysis. 

(PUT A BLANK TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD AND RECORD RELEVANT COMMENTS.) 

24. Have you used Error Pattern Analysis? 

(THE FACILITATOR MAY DRAW THE FOLLOWING GRAPH ON THE TRANSPARENCY FOR 
QUESTIONS 25 and 26: 



Problems 


Solutions. ) 
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25. What problems have you experienced with it? 

26. What are some solutions to these problems? 

27. Have you informally taught Error Pattern Analysis to others? 

28. How did that go? 

29. What problems occurred when you taught it? 

30. What are some solutions to these problems? 

31. What are your future plans for using frror Pattern Analysis? 
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Are chere any further questions or comments about Error Pattern 
Analysis? 

We have now reviewed two methods of informally diagnosing a child' 
problems and are ready to review a third procedure - Systematic 
Inquiry. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 
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Error Pattern Analysis 

Use in Error Pattern 
Analysis Demonstration 

NUMERAL SEQUENCING 



"What number should come before each numeral? Write it on the 1 

"What. number should come after each of these numerals? 
Write it on the line." 

' 8^ 4_5: 

"What numeral(s) should come in between the numerals?" 

, 5 _i_ 7 I 1^3 

3 ^ 3 6 7 8 

8/^10 2 3 4 

"What numeral (s) should come in between the numerals?" 

1 2l X 4 i£ 5 7 /O ■) /o. ■ 



ine. 
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Error Pattern Analysis 



ERIC 



Task Analysis of Error Pattern 
Analysis Demonstration 



1. Attends to task/teacher. 

2. Demonstrates an understanding of key words in the directions 
(before, after, in between). 

3. Identifies numerals. 

4. Partial counts backwards by ones. (A) 

5. Partial counts forward by ones. (B) (C) (D) 

6. Matches number name with symbol. 

7. Writes numeral on line. 
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ACTIVITY SHEETS 
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g'fr or Pattern Analysis 



Activity Sheet 3^ 

In dyads, analyze th / pattern or> Worksheet 8. 

Datermine a tentative conclusion and record it on Recording 
Sheet 8a , 

Compare your conclusion with those reached by previous participants 

Selact your conclusion, those, done by previous participants, or a 
combination of both, as your final conclusion. 
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Ervn r Pattern Analysis 

.Activity Sheet 3b 



1. Form a new dyad and analyze the error pattern on four worksheets 
(two that you brought with you and two that your partner brought 
with him). 

2. Determine the tentative conclusions and record them on Recording 
Sheets £2 and 10a only for the worksheets you brought with you. 

3. Then, analyze the error pattern on two subtests (one that you 
brought with you and one that your partner brought with him). 

4. Determine the tentative conclusions and record them on Recording 
Sheet only for the subtest you brought with you. 

5. Di<?cuss your conclusion w'th a facilitator. 

6. Return to the large group for discussion. 
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WORKSHEETS 
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Error Pattern Analysis 



Worksheet 8 

(Use in Activity 3a) 



Directions: Write out the amount of money the way ycu would if you were 
writing out a check. Study the first example. 



$35.95 ^ 



-DOLLARS 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



$19.75 VtuK^eA.^ ^ ^ 

S 5.50 \J^JuU^J \i S6//^Q , 

$23.40 V>6.f>.g>MJ^_-;^t^^%^ 



DOLLARS 



DOLLARS 



llOO 



-DOLLARS 



TO// 

(J 



$49.95 

$75.22 XLl.i>^«J^^ - ^3ii 
$99.34 ^YUyy^jLt.^^ c J ^ 3 

$32.10 



DOLLARS 



DOLLARS 



DOLLARS 



• DOLLARS 




DOLLARS 



$105.77 



$22.44 vJ^j-ev^^^ :£>^-'^ 

$133.50 ^fc<^--^-<^H.^?6u^ xI<:m±^^':^J^ul^ 




_DOLLARS 
_DOLLARS 
DOLLARS 
DOLLARS 
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RECORDING 5HEETS 
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Error Pattern Analysis 



Recording Sheet 8a^ 
(Use in Activity 3a) 



Worksheet Name: Writing Out the Amount of Money on a Check 
Tentative Conclusion : 
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Error Pattern Analysis 



Recording Sheet 9a 
(Use in Activity 3b) 



Worksheet Name: 



Tentative Conclusion: 
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Error Pattern Analysis 



Recording Sheet 10a 
(Use in Activity~fb) 



Worksheet Name: 



Tentative Conclusion: 
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Error Pattern Analysis 



Subtest Name: 



Tentative Conclusion: 
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Recording Sheet JJa, 
(Use in Activity 3b) 



PREVIOUS PARTICIPANT SHEETS 
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Error Pattern Analysis of 

Worksheet 8^ by Previous 

Participants 

(Use in Activity 3a) 

Worksheet Name: Writing Out t he Amonnt nf Mnnoy nn . 
Tentative Conclusion: 

fr^rf]nn f^i^"^ IS writing the last two whole numbers in the common 
Traction and omitting the zero at the end. ^uiuiuun 
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EXTRA PARTICIPANT 
WORKSHEETS 



ERIC 



Multiply: 



X 3. 



(Use in Activity 3a) 



Error Pattern Analysis 



5 

X Z _ 



3 
X 3 



X V 



b X ,x "_L2- 



5x / - 5" ^ixV-- J<. 



Add: 

Jill" 
inii ' 
III'" 



5 
Z 



nil 
/'// 

// 



2 

2 " 



5 
5 



///// 



7 ///// 

-h_7 /////// 



2 



7 



wnm 
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(Use in Activity 3a) 

Error Pattern Analysis 



Answer these questions: 

1. How many apples are there in 2 boxes, if there are IC apples 
in a box? ^ x /n = <3.C> 

2. The temperature yesterday was 9°. Today the temperature is 3 times 
hotter. What is the temperature today? <J x = / j_. 

3. How many cents are there is 4 nickels? ^ x = 



4. Paul walked 8 miles to the store, and then he walked back home. 
How many miles did he walk altogether? ^ x ^ = 

5. There are 6 chairs in each row and there are 4 rows. How many chairs 
are there? (p x Q = /Q 
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Directions: 



Write: four sentences about the story we just read. 



(0 




fl3 





1^ 
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Name: 



(Use in Activity 3a) 

Error Pattern Analysis 
Directions: Write a story about two animals, using this week's spelling words. 



q l^O^ 9n ci c=,.r IS A-A^ n oj QKcl ^9^f- -ik: t& 

yz>a^w'// ^ (^Ar^'^l-^ ^e^A -fUe.i-YA. 



i: 1 N 



Name: \ N 6\ ^ ^ 



ERIC 
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(Use in Activity 3b) 







Error Pattern Analysis 


Thp 
1 fit: 


CaJo Arithmetic Test 




Add: 








+■13 


+ HO 




-^3 J .2. 




b 








1 1 1 


'+(0 


3 in 

-f 2. " 










Multiply: 






X 3 

"A 


X 5 




4 



+ n 



3 

\3 



5 
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(Use in Activity 3b) 



Error Pattern Analysis 



Spelling Test 



2. <x^-e^ 



1. c.Kl5\ n_j 



D^^-a'-I- ( dors' V) 10. '-^VCT^d Uhen^) 



12 




Name; 



i 
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FACILITATOR NOTES 
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Facilitator Notes for Systematic Inquir y 



This IS a review of "Systematic Inquiry." the last informal diagnosis . 
module. In this module, participants learn to aather data about a child's 
learning style. 

The facilitator begins the module by doing one demonstration of 
systematic inquiry. The facilitator should consider using the same work- 
sheet as was used in the task analysis and error pattern analysis demon- 
strations. This illustrates that all three methods can be used on one 
worksheet and gives continuity to the three informal diagnosis modules. 

In Activity 4a, the participants complete the systematic inquiry 
procedure on one worksheet specified by the facilitator. It is recom- 
mended that this be the same worksheet used in Activity 2a of the task 
analysis module. ~ 

In Activity 4b^, the participants reinain in the same dyads they were 
in for Activity 4a,. Each person finds the two worksheets he and his 
previous partners had task analyzed and completed an error pattern 
analysis on. For this activity, he and his partner.will complete the 
systematic inquiry procedures on those two sheets and the two sheets of 
■fus partner. Each dyad will do a systematic inquiry of four worksheiits. 
Each person will record only the systematic inquiries of his two work- 
sheets on Recording Sheets 5a and 6a^. 

In Activity 4£, the participants form new dyads. They complete a 
systematic inquiry of the two subtests that each person had previously 
task analyzed, and completed an error pattern analysis on. Although the 
dyad will work on two subtests, each person will record the systematic 
inquiry only from his subtest on Recording Sheet 7a. 

If participants forgot to bring worksheets and subtests, the 
facilitator should tell them to use the worksheets and subtests that 
they used in the previous modules. 

The most difficult part about this module is separating a check from 
the systematic inquiry, or modification. The facilitator should constantly 
review the participants' work to be sure they have made this differentiation. 

The facilitator will have to work hard in checking the participants' 
systematic inquiries. Since these worksheets were brought by the partic- 
ipants, the facilitator will not have seen them previously. 

The group should be called back together after Activity 4c for a 
discussion about systematic inquiry. — 
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-Objectives for the Module 



1.. The participants, given one academic worksheet that has been 
previously task analyzed, will write a method for checking 
each subtask in the "Check" column and will write at least two 
systematic inquiries for each subtask in the "Systematic 
Inquiries" column of the recording sheet, with 90% accuracy. 

2. The participants, given four worksheets (two selected by each 
member of the dyad), will write a method for checking each 
subtask in the "Check" column and will write at least two 
systematic inquiries for each subtask in the "Systematic Inquiries" 
column of the Recording Sheet, with 100% accuracy. 

3. The participants, given two subtests (one selected by each member 
of the dyad), will write a method for checking each subtask in 
the "Check" column and will write at least two systematic inquir- 
ies for each subtask in the "Systematic Inquiries" column of the 
Recording Sheet, with 100% accuracy. 



Materials Needed for the Module 

Facilitator Materials 

Activity Notes 

blank transparencies 

overhead projector 

marking pens 

1 transparency of the 
Continuum of Services 

1 transparency of the Demon- 
stration, "Numeral Sequencing' 

1 transparency of Recording 
Sheet for the demonstration, 
"Numeral Sequencing" 

Systematic Inquiries by Pre- 
vious Participants of Work- 
sheet 4 



ERIC 



Time Needed to Complete the Module 

Approximately one hour and 30 minutes 
to complete the module, ^ ^ ^ 
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Participant Materials 

1 Activity Sheet 4ia 
per participant 

1 copy of Worksheet 4 
per participant 

1 copy of Recording Sheet 4a^ 
per participant 

1 copy of Systematic Inquiries 
by Previous Participants of 
Worksheet 4 per participant 

1 Activity Sheet 4b^ 
per participant 

2 worksheets brought by 
each participant 

1 Activity Sheet 4c 
per participant 

1 subtest brought by 
each participant 

1 copy of Recording Sheets 
5a , 6a , P^^ participant 



will be needed for the participants 
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Activity Notes for Systematic Inquiry 



(PUT THE CONTINUUM OF SERVICES TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 

1. Now we have reviewed the processes of task analysis and error 
pattern analysis. The last step in the informal diagnostic process 
IS _ systematic inquiry. In this module we try to pinpoint what 
skills a child can and can't do even further. 

2. In systematic inquiry, we look at each task and ask ourselves, "If 
the child couldn't do the task, how could I change it so he might 
be able to do it?" 

a. Then you modify the task and ask the child to do it in the way 
you've modified it to see if he can now do it. 

b. If he can do it in the way you've restructured the task, you 
have a clue to his learning style. 

c. What you're doing is restructuring the tasks in such a way as 
to control the range of possible sources of error. 

3. Task analysis identified the subtasks necessary to complete the 
objective. The list of subtasks represents a range of possible 
sources of error. 

4. In order to identify the specific causes for a child's failure on a 
task, we restructure the task. We do systematic inquiry to assess 
the amount and kind of assistance the child needs to do the task. 

5. There are two ways to modify the task, laterally and downwardly. A 
lateral modification provides another example of the same task. For 
example, if a child had trouble completing a worksheet on beginning 
consonants from one reading series, you would give him a similar 
worksheet, "but from another reading series. A downward modification 
is a more substantial modification of the task. An example of a 
downward modification of the "beginning consonant worksheet would be 
to decrease the amount of work on the sheet to include only words 
beginning with c and d^. What are some of the downward modifications 
that you've been using? 

(PUT A BLANK TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD AND RECORD RESPONSES. EXAMPLES 
OF RESPONSES ARE: 

a. provide fewer choices, 

b. simplify the response the child must make, 

c. make the items more different from each other, 

d. make the task concrete, 

e. modify the way you present the stimulus, 

f. change key words in the directions.) 
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(PUT A BLANK TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD AND WRITE THESE TWO RULES.) 



6. : There are two rules to remember when vou are applying systematic inquiry. 

a . Make as minor an alteration as possible . 

The restructured task should be as similar to the original task 
as possible. This ensures that the original skill is still being 
assessed. 

' b . Make only one alteration in a task at a time . 

When you make only one alteration at a time and the child can then 
learn a task because of that modification,^ you. have definitely pin- 
pointed a way to teach him. For example, if I change a subtask so 
the child can use concrete materials when he is doing it and I find 
that this modification lets him complete the task successfully, I 
have gained information about how the child learns. I know he can 
do a subtask if he can use concrete materials. This kind of infor-. 
mation will help me when I am planning a prescriptive program for him. 

7. There may be some tasks for which no modification is possible. You 
just have to teach that subtask. For example, if a child does not 
understand certain words in the directions for which there are no sub- 
stitutes, you must teach them to him. 

8. We make inquiries in a specific order. 



(PUT A BLANK TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD AND WRITE THESE POINTS.) 



a. The first inquiry we usually make is to change the task so it 
calls for an alternative response. For example, if a child has 
trouble writing an answer, have him say it instead. 

b. If the child still can't do the task after we've asked him to ' 
respond in a different way, then we: 

1) Administer the checklist we constructed for each subtask and 
find out which subtasks the child can't do . 

2) Then, we modify the subtasks he can't do . 

a) We make changes such as modifying the way we present the 
task, making it more concrete and so forth. 

9. Any questions or comments about "Systematic Inquiry?" 



(PUT A TRANSPARENCY OF THE DEMONSTRATION, "NUMERAL SEQUENCING," ON THE OVER- 
HEAD. THIS IS THE SAME WORKSHEET USED IN THE TASK ANALYSIS AND ERROR PAT- 
TERN ANALYSIS DEMONSTRATIONS. ALSO TELL THE PARTICIPANTS TO FIND THEIR 
COPY OF THIS WORKSHEET TO REFER TO.) 
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e. 
f. 



n. Let's apply the process of systematic inquiry to it. 

12. First, let's go over the task analysTs: 
a. attends to the teacher and task, 

c. identifies numerals, 

d. partial counts backwards by ones, (Part A) 
partial counts forward by ones, (Parts B. C and D) 
matches number name with symbol, 

g. writes numeral on line. 

response. This is the most minor change we can make. 
ve;bi/°?ic.''TT *° child but ask him for a 

15. Let's say the child still doesn't do well on thp fpcf . 
I have provided for an alternative response I thpn VrD*5°"9h 
Two and administer the checklist to him ^° *° 

16. The first subtask concerns attending to the task and/or teacher 

to see If the child is attending, according to your definitioH^^^ 
(RECORD THE CHECKS IN THE "CHECKS" COLUMN.) 
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18. If I administer this check to the child and find he isn't attending, 
the following systematic inquiries might be made: 



a. use cue words 

b. use clickers 

c. decrease amount of work 

d. set up a system where you reward him for attending . 



(RECORD THESE ON THE TRANSPARENCY UNDER "SYSTEMATIC INQUIRIES." DO THIS 
WITH ALL THE FOLLOWING SYSTEMATIC INQUIRIES.) 



19. The second subtask concerns demonstrating an understanding of the 
key words in the directions. There are several key words in the 
directions such as "before," "after," and "in between." 

20. You need to test the child's knowledge of each. For example, you 
could place three chairs in a row and ask him to tell you which one 
comes ^^before this one," and "in between," and so forth . 

21. Some systematic inquiries would be: 

a. change the word "before" to "in front of," change "after" to 
"in back of," etc . 

b. teach these concepts . 

22. Identifies numerals is the next subtask. To check the child out on 
this you could show him individual number cards and ask him to tell 
you what the number is . 

2", If he misses any numbers, you could: 

a. tell him the number 

b. use dots and ask him to count these 

c. use larger numfaersi 

24. Partial counting backwards by ones. To check to see if he can do 
this we would ask him to count backwards from 10-1 , or from 5-2 , for 
example. 

25. If he has trouble with this: 

a. tell him to think of the rocket "count down " 

b. let him use concrete objects 

c. teach him to partial count . 

26. For part B, C, and D the child must partial count forward by ones. 
To check this we would ask him to count from 3-10 . 

27. If he us unable to do this we could: 

a. let him count on his fingers 

b. teach him to count . 
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28. To, check out if he can match number names to symbols you ccild say 
a number and have him point to it on a card of numbers . 

29. Some systematic inquiries are: 

a- give him c ards with numbers 1-10 on them. Hav e him select the 
answer . 

^' put dots representing the quantity of the numbers next to the numbers , 

30. The last task is writing the numeral. To check this you would ask the 
child to write the numerals 1-10 . 

31. Some systematic inquiries for this are: 

a- have him tell you the number instead of writing it 
^' have him select the answer from cards with numb ers written on 
them. ' [ 

32. Does anyone have any questions or comments about "Systematic Inquiry?" 

33. If a child cannot do a task, you develop checks for every subtask. 
However, you only develop systematic inquiries for those subtasks 
the child cannot do. In "real life," the child might miss only 
one or two of these subtasks. So, although you would check the 
child out on all the subtasks, you would develop systematic inquiries 
only for those he missed. For the sake of practice, we are going to 
ask you to develop checks and systematic inquiries for every subtask. 

34. Now you will have a chance to review your skills by doing a systematic 
inquiry of the same worksheet on which you have done a task analysis 
and error pattern analysis. 

(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 4a.) 



Activity Sheet 4a 

1. Find your task analysis Worksheet 4 and Recording Sheet 4a. 

2. Find the partner that you had when you completed Activity 
2a, task analyzing the "money amount" worksheet. 

3. Select a method for checking each subtask and write it in 
the "check" column. 

4. Select at least two systematic inquiries' for each subtask 
and write them in the "Systematic Inquiries" column. Be 
sure they are modifications of the subtask and not checks. 

5. Compare your inquiries with those chosen by previous partic- 
ipants. 

6. Select your inquiries, those chosen by previous participants, 
or a combination of both, as your final set of inquiries. 
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(AFTER ABOUT FIFTEEN MINUTES. HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 4b.) 





Activity Sheet 4b 




Find the two worksheets that you have previously task and error 
pattern analyzed, and the Recording Sheets 5a^ and 6a, 


c • 


Remain with your partner from the last activity. Each dyad will 
work with four worksheets. 


3- 


Select a method for checking each subtask on each worksheet 
and write it in the "Check" column. 


4. 


Select at least two systematic inquiries for each subtask on 
each worksheet and write them in the "Systematic Inquiries" 
column. Be sure they are modifications of the task and not checks. 


5- 


Discuss each completed systematic inquiry sheet with a facilitator. 


6. 


Although you and your partner will complete a systematic inquiry 
on all four worksheets, record the checks and systematic inquir- 
ies only for your two worksheets. 


(AFTER ABOUT THIRTY MINUTES, HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 4c.} 




Activity Sheet 4c 




Find the one subtest that you have previously task and error 
pattern analyzed, and the Recording Sheet 7a_, 


2. 


Find a new partner who also has one subtest. Each dyad will 
work with two subtests. 


3. 


Select a method for checking each subtask and write it in the 
"Check" column. 


4. 


Select at least two systematic inquiries for each subtask and 
write them in the "Systematic Inquiries" column. 


5, 


Discuss each completed! systematic inquiry sheet with a facilitator. 


6. 


Although you and your partner will complete a systematic 
inquiry on two subtests, record the checks and systematic 
inquiries only for your subtest. 


7. 


Return to the large group for discussion. 
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(AFTER ABOUT FIFTEEN MINUTES. ASK THE PARTICIPANTS TO RETURN TO THE LARGE 
GROUP FOR DISCUSSION. DISCUSS THE FOLLOWING POINTS AND RECORD RELEVANT 
COMMENTS ON A TRANSPARENCY.) 

36. Lst's discuss your reactions and thoughts about systematic inquiry. 

37. Have you used systematic inquiry? 

38. What Problems have you experienced with it? 

39. What are some solutions to these problems? 

(THE FACILITATOR MAY PUT A TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD WITH THE HEADING 
PROBLEML_SOUr[IO^ TO RECORD RESPONSES FOR QUESTIONS 38 AND 39.) 

40. ^^^^ you informally taught systematic inquiry to others? 

41. How did that go? 

42. What problems occurred? 

43. What are the solutions? 

44. What are your future plans for using systematic inquiry? 

45. Are there any further questions or comments about systematic inquiry? 

46. This finishes our review of informal diagnostic techniques. 
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Systematic Inquiry 



Use in Systematic Inquiry Demonstral 



Task Analysis 
Attends to teacher/task, 



Demonstrates an under- 
standing of the key 
words in the directions. 



Identifies numerals. 



Partial counts back- 
wards by ones. (Part A) 



Partial counts forward 
by ones. (Parts B, C, 
and D) 



Matches number name with 
symbol . 



Writes numeral on line. 



Check 



Systematic Inquiries 
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ACTIVITY SHEETS 
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Systematic Inquiry 

Activity Sheet 4a 
Find your task analysis Worksheet 4 and Recording Sheet 4a. 

Find the partner that you had when you completed Activity 2a, 
task analyzing the "money amount" worksheet. 



Select a method for checking each subtask and write it in the 
"Check" column. 

Select at least two systematic inquiries for each subtask and write 
them in the "Systematic Inquiries" column. Be sure they are modi- 
fications of the subtask and not checks. 

Compare your inquiries with those chosen by previous participants. 

Select your inquiries, those chosen by previous participants, or 
a combination of both, as your final set of inquiries. 
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Systematic Inouirv 

Activity Sheet 4b 

Find the two worksheets that you have previously task and error 
pattern analyzed, and the Recording Sheets 5a and 6a_. 

Remain with your partner from the last activity. Each dyad will 
work with four worksheets. 

Select a method for checking each subtask on each worksheet and 
write it in the "Check" column. 

Select at least two systematic inquiries for each subtask on each 
worksheet and write them in the "Systematic Inquiries" column. Be 
sure they are modifications of the task and not checks. 

Discuss each completed systematic inquiry sheet with a facilitator. 

Although you and your partner will complete a systematic inquiry 
on all four worksheets, record the checks and systematic inquiries 
only for your two worksheets. 
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Systematic Inquiry 

- Activity Sheet 4c 

1. Find the one subtest that you have previously task and error 
pattern analyzed, and the Recording Sheet 7a^ 

2. Find a new partner who also has one subtest. Each dyad will 
work with two subtests. 

3. Select a method for checking each subtest and write it in the 

Check" column. 

4. Select at least two systematic inquiries for each subtask and write 
them in the "Systematic Inquiries" column. 

5. Discuss each completed systematic inquiry sheet with a facilitator. 

6. Although you and your partner will complete a systematic inquiry 
on two subtests, record the checks and systematic inquiries only 
for your subtest. 

7. Return to the large group for discussion. 
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PREVIOUS PARTICIPANT SHEETS 



1 
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Systematic Inquiry 



Task Analysis 



1 . Attends to task. 



Demonstrates an under- 
standing of the key 
words in the 
directions. 

Reads directions. 



4, Identifies numerals, 



5. Reads numeral amount. 



6. Matches $ symbol 
with word "dollars", 



7. Matches . symbol with 
word "and". 

8. Matches numeral with 
number words. 



9. Converts decimal 
fraction to common 
fraction. 

10. Writes answer. 



ERJC 



Check 



Observe to see if he 
has eye contact with the 
page for m inutes. 



Ask him to explain what 
the words mean. 



Ask him to read the 
directions aloud. 

Ask him to tell you the 
individual numbers 0-9 
as you point to them. 

Ask him to read the 
amounts to you. 



Ask him what the $ 
symbol means. 



Ask him what the . point 
means 

Ask him to write words 
for the numbers you 
dictate. 



Ask him to write .54 as 
a common fraction, for 
example. 

Ask him to write it. 
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Task Analysis, Checks and 
Systematic Inquiries by 
Previous Participants of 
Worksheet £. 
(Use in Activity 4a) 

Systematic Inquiries 



Tap him on the shoulder as a 
reminder. 

Reduce number of problems on 
page. 

Change the key words to others 
he may understand better. 



Read the directions to him. 



Teach him the numbers. 



a. Reduce to lower amounts (start 
off with only dollars in the 
ones column.) 

b. Tell him the amount. 

a. Teach him that it means dollars 

b. Show him that the word "dollars 
is written on the page. 

a. Tell him it means "and." 



a. Have the words written on the 
bottom of the page-, so he can 
copy them in his combination. 

b. ^Jeach him the proper spelling. 

a. Teach him this concept. 



a. Have him tell you the answer. 

b. Have him find the answer from 
alternatives on the bottom of 
page and copy the answer. 



ACTIVITY NOTES 
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Activity Notes for Summarizing 
Defining the Problem and Informal 
Diagnostic Technigues 



(PUT THE CONTINUUM OF SERVICES TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



1. When beginning the process of informal diagnosis;, we first looked 
at a way to identify the problem. From this activity, we ended 
up with a statement of a child's problem. 

2. Next, we looked at some informal diagnostic techniques that would 
help us gather more information about the child so that we could 
define the problem more thoroughly. 

3. We reviewed task analysis which is isolating, describing and sequencing 
subtasks. In task analysis, we practiced stating our tasks in observ- 
able, behavioral terms. We also used an action verb and an object in 
each subtask. 

4. We reviewed error pattern analysis and came up with some tentative 
conclusions of the error patterns on the child's worksheets. 

5. We looked again at systematic inquiry. We reviewed writing checks 
for each subtask. Then we practiced modifying those subtasks the ' 
child can't do so we could gather more information about his learning 
style. 

6. Now, we're ready to move into the "Designing the Program" phase of 
the continuum. But first, we need to summarize what bur child can 
and can't do and decide on some priorities for our programming. 
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Facilitator Notes for Discovering What 
The Child Can And Can't Do 



This module is a summary activity. It ties together the four informal 
diagnostic modules with the upcoming prescriptive programming ones. It 
provides participants with an opportunity to summarize the informal diag- 
nostic data gathered on the child whose work and tests they have brought 
with them. It also presents a form for organizing this data into categori 
of what skills the child has and doesn't have, notes about the child's 
learning style and what further information is needed to plan the orescriD 
tive program. 

The participants need to find all of the worksheets and tests thev 
brought with them and the task analyses, error pattern analyses and system- 
atic inquiries that they have completed for these worksheets and tests. 

On the form they can list the information they gained from analyzing 
the worksheets and tests plus any other information they have concerning 
the child. This might be behavioral data that they have gathered by 
observation or teacher conference, further formal or informal diagnostic 
information, and so forth. 

When the participants are analyzing their data, it is advisable not 
to let them state that the child can or can't do something based on one 
piece of information. For example, if a child wrote on a math test that 
•A " ^ ' ^^"'^ ^'^ child really doesn't know that fact or 
If he made a random error, based on only one instance. Many things will 
probably need more confirmation. 

Objective of the Module 



list: 

skills the child can do, 
skills the child can't do, 
further information is needed. 



1- The participants will 

a. what 

b. what 

c. what 

d. notes on the child's learning style 
with 100% accuracy based on information 
subtests brought by them. 

Materials Needed for the Module 

Facil itator Materials 

1 transparency of Worksheet 1_2 

overhead projector 

marking pens 

1 transparency of the Continuum 
of Services 



blank transparencies 
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and 

from the worksheets and 



Participant Materials 

1 copy of Worksheet 12. 
per participant 

1 Activity Sheet 5a 
per participant 

1 set of materials per 
participant containing; 

1 completed subtest 

2 completed worksheet*^ 

...continued next page 



2 task analyses, error 
pattern analyses and 
systematic inquiries 
completed for the worksheets 
and subtest 



Time Needed to Complete the Module 

This module takes approximately 30 minutes to complete • 
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Activity Notes for Discovering 
What the Child Can and Can't Do 



(PUT THE CONTINUUM OF SERVICES TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



1. When we used the process of task analysis, we found out what each 
objective required the child to do. 

2. During error pattern analysis, we made tentative conclusions about the 
pattern of errors the child was making. 

3. When using systematic inquiry, we began to gather data on the child's 
learning style. 

4. In this activity we want to examine the information we've gathered 
through informal diagnostic techniques and put this data into a format 
that we can refer to when writing prescriptive programs. 



(PUT TRANSPARENCY OF WORKSHEET U ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



5. This is the form that we used in recording information about our 
example child, Sally. The titles of the columns are: "Can Do," 
"Can't Do," "More Information Needed," and "Learning Style". 

6. We want you tc fill in this sheet now, using information about the 
child whose work you brought with you. Please take out the two work- 
sheets and one subtest that your child completed. You will also need 
the task analyses, error pattern analyses and systematic inquiries 
that you have done on these worksheets and subtest. 

7. You can also list on this form other information about the child. that 
you may have gathered from observation, testing or teacher consultation. 
But keep in mind that we usually can't state definitely that the child 
can or can't do something based on one incidence. For example, if the 
child wrote that 5 x 7 = 40 on a math worksheet, we cannot determine 

if the child really didn't know that fact or if he made a random error. 



(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 5a AND WORKSHEET 12. HAVE THE PARTICIPANTS FIND 
THE REQUIRED WORK.) ~ ~ 
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Activity Sheet 5a_ 

1. Find the worksheets and subtest you brought to the 
workshop. 

2. Find your task analyses, error pattern analyses and 
systematic inquiries of these three items. 

3. Individually, analyze your set of papers. 

4. Based on your analysis, list what skills the child 
can and can't do, what skills you still need more 
information on, and some clues to the child's 
learning style on Worksheet ^2. 

5. Join the large group for discussion. 



&g?gr;'J'd^^'2!!^ '''''''' 5a. CALL THEM BACK TOGETHER 

^' °rj°"^.^°'"'^^'^^^*^' '^^v^ li'sted lots of skills your child doesn't 
nave. Now you need to establish your priorities. 

9. What elements will you consider when you are selecting a priority? 
(RECORD RESPONSES ON A TRANSPARENCY.) 

10. Take a minute to look over your list of skills your child doesn't have 
and choose one of these as your first priority for instruction. 

11. Write the priority you select at the top of Worksheet 12.. 

(AS THE FACILITATOR IS SAYING THIS, HE SHOULD WRITE THE FOLLOWING ON A 
BLANK TRANSPARENCY: INFORMAL DIAGNOSTIC INFORMATION—) SKILLS THE CHILD 
CAN AND CAN'T DO — > PRIORITIES — ^ OBJECTIVES.) 

12. Have you been using this form? 

13. How has it worked? 

(RECORD THE FOLLOWING PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS ON A TRANSPARENCY WITH THE 
HEADING PROBLEMS I SOLUTIONS. ) 
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14. What problems are you having with it? 

15. What are some solutions to these problems? 

16. We've gathered some informal diagnostic information, and some notes on 
the child's style of learning. We analyzed it and came up with a list 
of skills the child doesn't have. We then selected a skill that was 
our first instructional priority. We can now start designing a pre- 
scriptive program based on priorities. The first question we need 

to ask is, "What objectives are suggested for the child's program 
based on the information we've collected?" 
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Discovering What the Child Can and Can't Do 

^Activity Sheet 5a 

1. Find the worksheets and subtest you brought to the workshop. 

2. Find your task analyses, error pattern analyses and systematic 
inquiries of these three items. 

3. Individually, analyze your set of papers. 

4. Based on your analysis, list what skills the child can and can't 
do, what skills you still need more information on, and some clues 
to the child's learning style on Worksheet 22. 

5. Join the large group for discussion. 
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DISCOVERING WHAT THE CHILD CAN AND CAN'T DO 



Worksheet 12 

(Use in Activity 5a) 



CAN DO 



CAN'T DO MORE INFORMATION NEEDED LEARNING STYLE 
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FACILITATOR NOTES 
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Facilitator Notes for Behavioral Objectives 



.nA J^i^ provides practice in writing behavioral objectives 

and in task analyzing long and short range objectives. 

The participants will write behavioral objectives for instruction 
programs based on the priorities they have established for the child 
whose work they have brought with them. rur une cm la 

,'n= J^^ facilitator should check the work being done by the oartic- 
obipft.- Jf^ t° "'ake sure they are writing their behavioral 

Objectives and task analyses correctly. 

Objectives of the Module 

1. The participants, given information concerning a child, will 
write one appropriate long range objective for that child's 
prescriptive program that includes three components of an 
objective, 

2. The participants, after writing the long range objective, 
will write a task analysis of this objective with 100% 
accuracy. 

3. The participants, after writing a task analysis of the lonq 
range objective, will write one short range objective for 
teaching one task mentioned in the task analysis. This 
objective will include the three components of an objective. 

4. The participants, after writing one short range objective 
will write a task analysis for this objective with 100% 
accuracy. 



Materials Needed for the Module 

Facilitator Materials 

Activity Notes 

1 transparency of 
Worksheets 13 and 14 



overhead projector 
marking pens 

1 transparency of Continuum 
of Services 

Time Needed to Complete the Module 

This module takes about one hour to complete. 
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Participant Materials 

1 Activity Sheet 6a per 
participant 

1 copy of Worksheets 13 and 14 
per participant ~ — 
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Activity Notes for Behavioral Objectives 



(PUT THE CONTINUUM OF SERVICES TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



1. Based on the informal diagnosis we've done, our listing, of what 
skills our child can and can't do and our selection of a skill, 
we can now start designing a prescriptive program. When designing 
such a program, we first need to ask, "What objectives are suggested 
for the program, based on the information we've collected?" 



(PUT A TRANSPARENCY OF WORKSHEET U ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



2. This is the form we used when we wrote behavioral objectives and 
task analyzed these objectives. 

.3. Let's just quickly review the different components of an objective. 

a. Who: For whom is the objective written? 

b. Behavior: What must be done? 

c. Conditions: When, where, how, etc.? 

d. Criteria: How well must it be done? 

4. I'll go over a demonstration of writing long and short range 
objectives. Remember that a loiig range objective is more global, 
covers a relatively longer period of time and is less specific. 
We^can write a long range objective for something we want the 
child to accomplish by the end of the year. We may write one or 
many short range objectives to meet this long range objecti/e. 
When one short range objective is accomplished, you move on to 
the next. 

5. Here is a sample of a long range objective. 



(WRITE THIS ON A TRANSPARENCY OF WORKSHEET 13^. ) 



a. Who: the child 

b. Behavior: will complete a page of 15 subtraction problems that 
have two digit minuends and subtrahends 

c. Conditions: by June 1, 1977 

d. Criteria: v/ith eighty-five percent accuracy. 
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6. The task analysis of this long range objective is: 
(WRITE THIS ON A TRANSPARENCY OF WORKSHEET U.) 

a. attends to task. 

b. ctemonstrates an understanding of the key words and concepts 
in the directions (minus, subtract, etc.), 

c. identifies numerals, 

d. matches numeral symbol with quantity, 

e. computes subtraction problems with one digit minuends and 
subtrahends J 

f. computes subtraction problems with two digit minuends and 
subtrahends. 

7. Looking at this task analysis, I want to write one short range 
objective that deals with demonstrating an understanding of the key 
words and concepts, more specifically, the word "minus." 

8. My short range objective is: 

(WRITE THIS ON A TRANSPARENCY OF WORKSHEET U.) 

a. Who: the child 

b. Behavior: will say "take away" 

c. Conditions: within two seconds of being shown a card with a 
minus sign on it by his teacher 

d. Criteria: correctly, four out of four tiiries. 

9. A task analysis of this objective is: 

(WRITE THIS ON A TRANSPARENCY OF WORKSHEET 14.) 

a. attends to teacher, 

b. demonstrates an understanding of the key word5 and concepts 
in the directions, 

c. matches minus sign with response, "take away" by verbally 
saying "take away." 
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10. Pleasa form dyads and write one long range and one short range 
objective based on the priorities you have set for your child. 
Work together when you are writing these. First, write the long 
range objectives for both of the children whose programs you are 
working on. When you finish that, write short range objectives 
for both children. Each of you will write four objectives, two 
long range and two short range. 

11. Record only the objectives for your child on Worksheets 13^ and 14. 

12. Each dyad will also do four task analyses, two for each child. 

13. Record only the task analyses for the objectives for your child 
on Worksheets 13 and 14. 



(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEEV 6a , AND WORKSHEETS 13. AND J4. ) 





Activity Sheet 6a. 


1 • 


In dyads, write one long range objective for your child 
and one long range objective for your partner^s child, 
based on the priorities you have set for them. 


2. 


Write the long range objective only for your child on 
Worksheet J2* 


3. 


Discuss these with a facilitator. 


4. 


Do a task analysis of these two long range objectives. 


5, 


Record the task analysis only for your child on 
Worksheet V3- 


6. 


Based on the task analyses, write one short range objective 
for your child and one for your partner's child. 


7, 


Write the short range objective only for your child on 
Worksheet J4_. Be sure it corresponds to the long range 
objectives. 


8. 


Discuss them with a facilitator. 


9. 


Task analyze your short range objectives. 


10, 


Record the task analysis only for your child on 
Worksheet 14^. 
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Behavioral Ob.iectives 

Activity Sheet 6a, 

^' """u*^ ""^"S^ objective for your child and one 

,rj'?ge °bj"tive for your partner's child, based on the 
priorities you have set for them. 

2. Write the long range objective onlx for your child on Worksheet 13. 

3. Discuss these with a facilitator. 

Do a task analysis of these two long range objectives. 

Record the task analysis onl^ for your child on Worksheet 13. 

Based on the task analyses, write one short range objective for 
your child and one for your partner's child. J^^ive tor 

Write the short range objective onl^ for your child o^^ 

8. Discuss them with a facilitator. 

9. Task analyze your short range objectives. 
Record the task analysis onlx for your child on Worksheet 14. 



4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 



10. 
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Worksheet 13 

(Use in Activity 6a) 



Behavioral Objectives 

suggested by the information ycu have collected 

about this child? 



Objectives 


Who 


(Behavior) 
What must be 
done 


(Conditions) 
When, how, where, 
etc. 


(Criteria) 
How well must it 
be done? 







Long Range 




Tasks for 
Long Range 
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Worksheet 14^ 

(Use in Activity 6a) 



Behavioral Objoctives 

What are the objectives suggested by the information you have collected 
about this child? 



Objectives 


Who 


(Behavior) 
What must be 
done 


(Conditions) 
When, how, where, 
etc. 


(Criteria) 
How well must it 
be done? 


Short Range 











Tasks for 
Short Range 
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Facilitator Notes for Learning Methods 



This module is a review of the Learning Methods module in the 
original workshop. This module also expands the principle of 
"unambiguous presentations of material." 

Some basic learning principles are reviewed and the participants 
are introduced to "concept teaching" as a method to incorporate into 
the writing of learning sequences. 

The participants should be asked to re-read Chapter 4 of Bateman's 
Essentials of Teaching and also Chapter 2 of Corrective Teaching . Since 
this module is given on the second day of the workshop, they should be 
given this reading assignment for the evening of the first day. 

The facilitator should check carefully while the participants are 
writing their sequences to make sure they are incorporating the learn- 
ing principles that were emphasized. 



Objective of the Module 

The participants will write a learning sequence which includes a 
behavioral objective, learning style modifications, and learning 
principles with 100% accuracy. 



Materials Needed for the Module 

Facilitator Materials Participant Materials 

Activity Notes « 1 copy of Essentials of 



1 transparency of 
Continuum of Services 



Teaching per participant 



blank transparencies 



1 copy of Corrective Teaching 
per participant 



overhead projector 



1 copy of Activity Sheet 7a 
per participant 



marking pens 



flash cards (for demonstration 
of irrelevant characteristics) 



Time Needed to Complete the Module 

This module-takes approximately one hour and 30 minutes to complete. 
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Activity Notes for Learning Methods 



(PUT THE CONTINUUM OF SERVICES TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



1. Now we're ready to review the second step of prescriptive program- 
ming. We have our objectives. Now we need to decide what methods 
we will use to teach the objectives. 

2. Remember that methods are the how to teach. The following are some 
examples of methods. 

a. one-to-one student-teacher interaction, 

b. auditory-visual approaches, 

c. positive reinforcement. 

3. There's a difference between methods, the how to teach, and program* 
or materials, the what to teach. 



a. Pi star is not a method, but directive teaching is the method 
which Pi star is based. 

4. Task analysis can be used as a remedial method. In task analysis, we: 

a. establish an objective and break it down into small tasks or 
steps , 

b. sequence them, 

c. construct a checklist of tests for each subtask, 

d. administer the checklist to find out what subtasks the child 
can and can't do. 

e. teach the child the subtasks he can't do. 

1. When you're teaching these subtasks, you're moving in a 
sequential order from the first task the child can't do 
through the last task that, when the child performs it, 
signals that the objective has been met. 

2. So, task analysis has provided you with a sequenced lesson 
plan. You know what skill to teach first, second, etc. 

5. Last night, you re-read Chapter 4 of Bateman and Chapter 2 of 
Corrective Teaching . Let's come up with a list of some learning 
principles that you have used to design prescriptions. 
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^nrLJm J:^'^'^ TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD AND RECORD RESPONSES. SOME 
PRINCIPLES TO MENTION, IF PARTICIPANTS DON'T, ARE: 

a. task analysis 

b. directive teaching 

c. one-to-one interaction 

d. auditory-visual approaches 

e. positive reinforcement 

IF THE PARTICIPANTS DON'T INCLUDE "UNAMBIGUOUS PRESENTATION OF MATERIAL " 
THE FACILITATOR SHOULD MENTION ...IT. ) MAitKlAL, 

6. In this module, one thing we'd like to look at in detail is how to 
make presentations less ambiguous. Bateman talks about an ambig- 
uous presentation on page 57. She mentions a teacher trying to 
teach the concept red. Every example she used was red but also 
round. Therefore, any time the child saw something round, like a 
wheel, he called it red. The lesson was unclear to him. He had 
not been able to differentiate between "redness" and "roundness." 

^' Ju^^I"]]^'.^* ^"'^ °^ session, we will be able to understand 
the fol lowing. 

a. The important characteristics of a stimulus, like a letter, is 
What the learner must attend to in order to respond. 

b. The unimportant characteristics of the stimulus which the 
learner must not attend to. 

c. The ways in which the stimulus can be presented to make these 
distinctions clear and thus avoid confusion early in instruction. 

a^aijsft^f tra*Sai""^ — ^ task 

a. attends to teacher/task, 

b. demonstrates an understanding of the key words in the directions, 
C. demonstrates left-to-right sequencing., 

d. matches a letter sound to the correct letter symbol , 

e. says the short "a" sound when he sees the letter "a" between 
two consonants in a three-letter word, 

f. blends the individual sounds into the word, 

g. says the whole word. 
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9, From this task analysis we know that one thing we have to teach tht 
child is to say "mmm" when he sees the letter frTl. 

10. He must differentiate that letter from all other visual symbols. 
Presented schematically, it would look like this: 

(RECORD THIS ON A BLANK TRANSPARENCY.) 



All alphabet letters 

All visual symbols (letters, 
numbers, signs) 

He must differentiate £13 from all other alphabet letters and from 
all other visual symbols. 

11. In order to be sure the child can differentiate the letter iFl and 
the sound of "mmm" from other letters and their sounds, we must ask 
ourselves, "What are the important characteristics of alphabet letters?" 
and What are the important characteristics of letter sounds?" 

What do you suggest? 

(RECORD RESPONSES ON A BLANK TRANSPARENCY. RESPONSES SHOULD INCLUDE: 

a. FORM: combination of straight and curved lines 

b. CORRESPONDING SOUND: may be blended with other sounds to form 
meaningful words for purposes of communication.) 

12. What must be considered are the important characteristics of fm) if 
If be visually discriminated from other letters of the 

alphabet and the important characteristics of "mmm" if it is to 
be discriminated from other sounds of letters. 

I!!on\''"P°''J^"- characteristics such as form and sound should 

be llt'Vn'^^'M^^ '"''^^""S P^^s^"tation so the lefrner 
win be able to make the necessary discriminations. 

14. I'm now going to present a teaching demonstration to you. 
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(THE FACILITATOR SHOULD 

a. Select objects from around the room that are rectangular in 
shape, (e.g. books, eraser, cigarette packs, lighter, sheet 
of paper, match box, etc.) 

b. Hold one object in his hand for all to see and say, 
"This is a ' Click. Then, put the object down, hold up 
another and say, "This is a 'Glick.'" 

c. After providing four or five examples, ask the group to tell 

you what a 'Click' is. The likely response will be a rectangular 
object. Inform the participant of his/her error and ask for 
other suggestions . 

d. When all possibilities are exhausted, do the following with the 
objects used before: 

1. Pick up an object, say "This is a '"Glick."' 

2. Point to an object on the table, say "This is not a 'Glick.'" 

3. Pick up another object, say "This is a 'Glick.^^ 

4. Place that same object on the table, saying "This is not 
a 'Glick.'" ~" 

3. Participants should start catching on to the fact that 
"A 'Glick' is an object that is held in the hand," ) 



15. Can you explain your initial confusion and how the change in stimuli 
helped you learn the concept of "Glick?" 

16. How could the teaching demonstration be improved at the outset to 
avoid confusion? 



(RECORD RESPONSES ON A TRANSPARENCY. THE FOLLOWING SHOULD BE INCLUDED: 

a. More variety of size and shape of examples of Glick since 
these characteristics are irrelevant to the concept. 

b. Include "not-instances" of Glick into demonstration sooner.) 



17. Remember our objective is to teach the child to say "mmm" when he 
sees C53 • If that is our objective that means we also have an 
unwritten objective that, in the presence of "not - the child 
will provide another response or no response at all. 

18. What are some examples of "not - [ml ?" 
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(RECORD RESPONSES ON THE TRANSPARENCY. EXAMPLES INCLUDE: 

a. visual symbols thati are not letters (numbers, pictured objects, 
road sign) 

b. other letters of the alphabet 

c. sounds that do not have corresponding letters (a car running, 
a squeaky chair) 

d. other letter sounds.) 

19. This list represents the essential discriminations that must be 
learned to be sure that fmj = "mmm" has been taught. If a learner 
responds appropriately to the dJ stimulus in the presence of other 
visual stimuli, no matter how similar, the teacher can be assured 
that the skill has been learned. 

20. Do you have any questions? 

21. Now, you're going to be tested.,to see how well you have learned 
the CU lesson. 

(THIS DEMONSTRATION IS TO INTRODUCE THE TOPIC OF IRRELEVANT OR UNIMPORTANT 
CHARACTERISTICS. THE FACILITATOR SHOULD 

a. Present uniform [i] flash cards asking, "What's this? 
Is this 'mmm'?" 

b. present C5J stimuli on chalkboard or with prepared cards in 
which the thickness of the lines, size of letter, and color 

are varied. Ask "Is this 'mmm'?" (They'll say "Yes.") Challenge 
them by referring to the uniform [m] card: "I thought you said 
this was 'mmm' . " 

c. Continue challenging participants with a variety of stimuli 
until they have been exposed to many examples of unimport ant 
characteristics . ) — 



22. What did this demonstration illuL^crate? 

(RECORD THE RESPONSES ON THE TRANSPARENCY. THE FACILITATOR SHOULD 
MENTION THE FOLLOWING IF THE PARTICIPANTS DON'T. 

a. Although visual symbols must be used to teach Vml= "mmm", the 
differences in size, width of line, color, etc., have nothing to 
do with the important features of the stimulus. 
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b. By varying the unimportant characteristics we further 
distinguish the important features of the stimuli.) 



23. Why should unimportant characteristics be incorporated into teachi 
Sequences'' 



ng 



, JurES^^^^ °^ ™^ TRANSPARENCY. THE FACILITATOR SHOULD MENTION 
THE FOLLOWING, IF THE PARTICIPANTS DON'T.) 

a. They serve as a test to assure that the child is responding 
to the important characteristics of the stimulus. 

b. They add variety and act as a motivating factor in the 
teaching presentation. 

c. They provide examples from which the child can generalize 
the response for jTmJ to a variety of stimuli.) 

24. To summarize what we've talked about so far, when a teacher is 
planning a lesson she should 

3.. focus on the stimulus like the letter [¥] 

b. analyze the characteristics of, the stimulus to determine which 
are relevant to learning the correct response and, therefore, 
cannot be altered. These are the important characteristics , 

c. present not-instances and vary unimportant characteristics to 
focus the learner's attention on essential discriminations he 
"must make in learning the concept. 

25. So, if I were designing a lesson to teach the sound of "mmm", I 

would try to minimize error and confusion and maximize the learner's 
discrimination of important characteristics, I might do this bv 
writing this kind of sequence. 

(WRITE THE STEPS OF THE SEQUENCE ON -A-TRANSPARENCY. - 



a. 


This is "mmm". 


(Show a black letter card.) 


b. 


Say it with me. 


"mmm. " 


c. 


This is "mmm." 


(Show a red letter card.) 


d. 


Say it with me " 


mmm." 


e. 


This is "mmm." 


(Show a big, black letter card.) 


f. 


Say it with me. 


"mmm," 


g- 


This is not "rrnim 


. " (Show a picture of a number.) ) 
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26. I begin the sequence by presenting the concept to be taught. 

27. In step three. I am varying the irrelevant characteristic of color. 

28. In step five, I am varying size - another unimportant characteristic, 
ih"e*flrst'ex,™?i i*™'"? J^^^i^"^ examples of not 




ir the 

stimuli that'weremorriikr'g^" '-"-^ you could introduce 

30. In this example, I've included: 

a. stressing the important characteristic of form, 

b. varying the irrelevant characteristics of size and color. 

c. presenting numbers as not-instances. 
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32. 



33. 



forrecJ?v°e'?each?na°t'!;^; principles mentioned by Bateman and 
our r euLi ve jeacmnq that were on our comDo<;TtP iict c../^u ^ 

FS^TBTiTfo. practice, generalizatio^°^^'ear^:r*in™fl;ement. 
The next activity we're going to do involves writina a ^hr,rt 

aMquencer "^"'''"^ ^""='1"" ''-'^-r when writing 



ERIC 



(RECORD RESPONSES ON A BLANK TRANSP/5RFi\irv tc tuc n«nTT^T„ 

MENTION THE FOLLOWING, fiif FAJmR SH6uL^ "N'T 

1. Use signal words to gain the child's attention. 

onl one'-tSfoni^Ss"" '"^^^^ '° = 

^' Each sequence teaches one skill in an 

a. uncluttered 

b. unambiguous way. 

4. Task analysis is used. 

5. Positive reinforcement is used. 

6. Each sequence specifies certain entry skills. 

7. Practice and repetftition are included to insure retention. 
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8, Use multi sensory activities that allow for auditory, visual, 
and tactile experiences. 

9. Provide for stimulus generalization. 

10. Correction procedures are incorporated. If the child makes an 
error, the teacher is told what steps to repeat to recycle the 
child through the sequences.) 

34. When you write your sequence, include some of these principles. Al 
be sure that you are stressing: 

a. the important characteristics of the concept you're teaching, 

b. the characteristics that really separate the concept from other 
like instances, 

c. the presentation of not-instances. 

35. Please work on this activity in dyads. Each dyad will write two 
sequences. Please do them as a dyad, not individually. Be sure to 
specify your behavioral objective first. 

36. There is one caution in using this techrn"que to design lessons. 
Remember that eventually you have to fade out the irrelevant 
characteristics that you are emphasizing. Eventually, the child 
has to say "mrm" when he sees a small black Cm] in a book. Even 
though you may teach him using the irrelevant characteristics 

and present some oversized, different colored or textured letters, 
eventually you must eliminate those cues. When you are writing 
your sequences, include some fade-out procedures. 

(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 7a.) 

' [ Activity Sheet 7a 

1 . Select a partner. 

2. Each person in the dyad should select a short range objective 

3. Together, design a learning sequence for each objective. 

4. Besides a behavioral objective and some of the learning 
principles that were mentioned, your learning sequence- 
should include steps that: 

a. stress the important characteristics of the concept 
you are teaching, the ones that really separate it ' 
from other similar examples. 
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b. vary the unimportant characteristics, 
d. include fade-out procedures. 

5. Discuss your sequences with a facilitator. 

6. Return to the large group for discussion. 



37. Have you been able to incorporate some of the learning principles 
we^jave^'jentioned into some of the prescriptive programs you have 

38. Were they successful? 

39. What problems did you experience when you used some of these 
principles? 

40. How could these problems be solved? 

ThIS™: ™ """"'"•^ 5^ "N TRANSPARENCY WITH 

Problems { Solutions 
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ACTIVITY SHEETS 



Learning Methods 



Activity Sheet 7a 

Select a partner. 

Each person in the dyad should select a short range objective. 

Together, design a learning sequence to meet each objective. 

Besides a behavioral objective and some of the learning principle 
that were mentioned, your learning sequence should include steps 
that: . 

a. stress the important characteristics of the concepts you're 
teaching, the ones that really separate it from other similar 
examples, 

b. vary the unimportant characteristics, 

c. presrifit not-instances, 

d. include fade-out procedures. 
Discuss your sequences with a facilitator, 
i^eturti to the large group for discussion. 
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Facilitator Notes for Task Analysis of Materials 



This module provides a review of the "Task Analysis of Materials" 
module in the original workshop. 

_The participants should have been told previously to bring at least 
one instructional material that they are considering using with their 
referral child. The facilitator should have on hand extra materials in 
case some participants forgot to bring theirs. 

The participants form dyads and each dyad task analyzes two materials, 
one provided by each dyad member. 

If the materials are kits or series that contain more than one lesson, 
participants should be asked to task analyze only one of the lessons. They 
should select a lesson that is one their child might be assigned. 

The facilitator should carefully check the work of each participant 
to make sure they are incorporating the principles of task analysis 
correctly. 

It is possible to insert this module at the end of the "Task Analysis" 
module. The appropriate placement would be after Activity 2c. This modi- 
fication would save some time if time limitations exist. 



Objective of the Module 

The participants will task analyze educational materials into their 
component subtasks and record their task analyses on the Recording Sheet 
with 100% accuracy. 



Materials Needed for the Module 

Facilitator Materials 

Activity Notes 

blank transparencies 

overhead" 

marking pens 

extra educational 
rrraterials 



Participant Materials 

1 Activity Sheet 8a per 
participant 

1 educatipnal materi al. 

per participant 

1 Recording Sheet 15a 
per participant 



Time Ne^^ded to Complete the Module 

Approximately thirty minutes will be needsd to complete this module. 
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Activity Notes for Task Analysis of Matprials 



1. Wa have already reviewed task analysis of academic worksheets and 
tests. Now let s apply the process of task analysis to instructional 
materi als . 

2. Let's remember that when we do a task analysis we: 

a. isolate, describe and sequence the subtasks needed for the child 
to complete the task, 

b. describe the subtasks in observable terms, 

c. use an action verb and object. 

3. Task analyzing materials can give you information about their sequence 
of tasks. You can discover if skills and concepts are presented in an 
S!!nMr/°"n^^-"'' correct. It can also help you if a child is having 
trouble playing a game or using a material. You can find out what 
subtasks the child must be able to do in order to play the game or 
use the material and teach him those so he can use the material suc- 
cessfully. 

4. When you are doing a task analysis of a material it is important to 
remember that some materials are composed of a variety of lessons 
and activities. Doing a task analysis of one of these lessons is 
not a task analysis of the entire program. So, don't base your 
evaluation of a material's sequence of skills on your analysis of 
only one of many lessons. 

^* If "'-^'^ "^^^ ^° ^^'"^ 3. "ew partner. Each member 

of the dyad has an instructional material to task analyze. Task analyze 
two materials but record only the task analysis of the material you 
brought on Recording Sheet 15a. 



(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 8a AND RECORDING SHEET 15a 
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Activity Sheet 8a 

1 . Choose a partner. 

2. Isolate, describe and sequence the subtasks of the material you 
brought to the workshop and the one your partner brought. 

3. If you have brought a material that contains many different 
lessons in it, select one representative lesson to task analyze. 

4. Write the task analysis of only your material on Recording Sheet 

i 08 • 

5. Discuss it with a facilitator. 

6. At this time ignore the "Check" and ;;Systematic Inquiries" columns. 

150 
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Task Analysis of Materials 



Activity Sheet 8a 



1 . Choose a partner. 



2. Isolate, describe and sequence the subtasks of the material you 
brought to the workshop and the one your partner brought. 

3. If you have brought a material that contains many different 
lessons in it, select one representative lesson to task analyze. 

4. Write the task analysis of only your material on Recording 
Sheet 15a . 

5. Discuss it with a facilitator. 

6. At this time ignore the "Check" and "Systematic Inquiries" columns. 



EKLC 
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Task Analysis of Materials 

Recording Sheet J5a 
(Use in Activity 8a) 

Check Systematic Inquiries 
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Facilitator Notes For 
Matching Learner Characteristics with Material Characteri sti cs 



This module is a review of the module in the first workshop which 
teaches participants how to evaluate educational materials to determine 
It they match a child's learning characteristics. 

The participants should have previously been instructed to bring 
an instructional material to the workshop. The material they use in 

■II inll'^'^^^ ^^^y ^^^^ analyzed in the last activity 

with 100% accuracy. If some participants forgot to bring their material, 
the facilitator should have extra ones for them. 

The facilitator should check the work of the participants carefully 
to ensure that they are following correct procedures for evaluating 

Objective of the Module 



1 



The participants will evaluate two educational materials, and 
decide If the characteristics of the material match the charac- 
teristics of their referred child. They will do this using 
the criteria outlined on Worksheet 16. 



Materials Needed to Complete the Module 

Facilitator Materials 

Activity Notes 

blank transparencies 

, overhead projector 

rarking pens 

extra instructional 
materials 

1 transparency of Worksheet 1_6i - ^ - - - 

both pages 

1 transparency of Continuum 
of Services 

Time Needed to Complete the Module 

Approximately 30 minutes is needed to complete the module, 



Participant Materials 

1 Activity Sheet 9ai 
per participant 

1 educational material 
brought by each participant 

1 copy of Worksheet 16, 
per participant 
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. Activity Notes for 

Matching Learner Charact eristics with Material Characteristics 
(PUT CONTINUUM OF SERVICES TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 

1. We are still in the phase of designing the prescription when we 

th"! "T?^^^''!^ characteristics to see if they will match 

the characteristics of our learner. ■ 

(PUT A BLANK TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD AND RECOPO THE FOLLOWING.) 

^' hfcLTA^" of the important points of this module. Some .hings 
to consider when evaluating learner characteristics are: 

a. what does he need to be taught? 

b. where does he need to start? 

c. how does he learn best? 

d. what is the best way to present the information to him? 

3. Some things to consider when evaluating material characteristics are: 

a. what does it teach? 

b. when does it start? 

c. how does it make provisions for learning styles? 

d. in what way does it present the information? 

4. Now that we've gone through all our formal and informal diagnostic 
procedures to determine our learner's characteristics,, and we've 
determined the objectives and the methods we want to use, we are 
ready for the final step which is selecting which mat-rials to use 
we'vral^eaiv Ie?eJ?ed! ^^^^^""'^^^ methods <!.d objectives' 

Tnf ^OVERHEAo'^f "^^^ - ^ TRANSPARENCY OF PAGE ^ OF THE FORM ON 

5. This is the form wc used when matching material characteristics with 
learner characteristics. The middle column lists the criteria to 
use when evaluating the material characteristics. The last column 
IS for describing specific examples of how the criteria is used in 
the material. 
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6. Let's review the criteria for evaluating the material. 

7. The first criteria we want to examine is the sensory modality the 
child will use in order to receive the information from the 
material. Does the material require the child to use his auditory, 
visual, or tactile channels or a combination of these? 

8. The response the material requires the child to make is the next 
criteria. Does the child need to make a verbal, motor or gestural 
response? 

9. Is there a variety in the way the tasks are presented? For example, 
if the same task is presented several times in the same material, is 
there some difference in the presentation? 

10. Is the sequence of tasks in the material correct? 

11. What is the instructional level? 

12. Are any reinforcement procedures built into the material? 



(PUT A TRANSPARENCY OF PAGE 2 OF WORKSHEET J6_ ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



13. Does the material provide opportunities for the child to practice 
the skill it is teaching? 

14. How many concepts are taught in each lesson? 

15. How much time is needed for each lesson? 

16. What is the format of the material? 

17. What kind of teacher-learner interaction or presentation mode is 
required? 

18. What other material characteristics do you notice that you would 
want to match up to learner characteristics? 



(RECORD RESPONSES ON THE TRANSPARENCY.) 



19. When you evaluate your material, first list the charric^'.vi:r1 sties 
of your child thi\t you have found through: 

a. informal diagnostic techniques 

b. formal diagnostic techniques 

c. observation 

d. teacher interviews 

e. other techniques. 

IGo 
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20. Then, read each criteria ano try to find specific examples of that 
criteria in the mateiial you're evaluating. Write these examples 
in the left hand column. 

21. i/hen you're finished, you can compare the learner and material 
characteHstics and decide if they match well enough for you to 
use that material with your child. 

(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 9a AND WORKSHEET 16.) 



Activity Sheet 9a_ 

1. Choose a partner to form a dyad. 

2. Evaluate the material you brought to the workshop and the 
one your partner brought. 

3. Although you evaluate the materials toqeth<ir, complete 
Worksheet J_6, for only your material. 

4. List your child's learning characteristics in the "Learning 
Characteristic?" column. 

^. L'Zt specific examples of the principles you find your material 
uses in the left hand column. 

6. Decide if the material's characteristics match your le.^rner's 
characteristics. 



22. Did your material match your learner? 

23. Have you used this method for analyzing mato^-iuls? 

(RECORD RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS 24 AND 25 ON A TRANSPARENCV WITH THE HEAPING 
PP^BLF''^S SOLUTIONS .) 



24. What problems hev ycu found? 

25. What are the bolutions to these problems? 
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Matching Learner Characteristics 
With Material Characteristics 

Activity Sheet 9a 

1. Choose a partner to form a dyad. 

2. Evaluate the material you brought to the workshop and the one your 
partner brought. 

3. Although you evaluate the. materials together, complete Worksheet 1^6 
for only your material. 

4. List your child's learning characteristics in the "Learning Character- 
istics" column. 

5. List specific examples of the principles you find your material uses 
in the left hand column. 

6. Decide if the material's characteristics match your learner's 
characteristics . 
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LEARNER CHARACTERISTICS 



Material Evaluation Form 

CRITERIA FOR 
MATERIAL SELECTION 



1. Sensory modal Uy(ies) 
(Input, reception) 



2. Child Response 
Required (Output) 



3. Variety of pre- 
sentations of the 
tasks 



4, Sequence of the 
tasks in the pre- 
sentation 



Worksheet it 
: (Use in AcFvity 9a)^ 

DESCRIBE THE MATERIAL IN TERMS OF : 
THE CRITERIA USING SPECIFIC EXAHPIF*; ' 
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5. Instructional 

Level/Interest 
Level 



LEARNER CHARACTERISTICS 



0) 
01 
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CRITERIA FOR 
MATERIAL SELECTION 



6. Reinforcement 



7. Practice provided 



8. Number of concepts 
taught in a lesson 



9. Length of lesson 



10. Format 



11. Teacher-Learner 
Interaction 



12. Other 



Worksheet 16 
(Use in Activity 9a) 
DESCRIBE THE MATERIAL IN TERMS f 
THE CRITERIA USING SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 
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Facilitator Notes for Modifying Materials 



This module is a new one and was not included in the original informal 
diagnosis and prescriptive programming workshop. 

In this module three ways of modifying instructional materials are ore- 
rented. They are: 

1. modify using principles of systematic inquiry, 

2. tnodify by: 

a. stressing important concepts, 

b. varying unimportant ones, 

c. presenting not-instances, 

3. modify by incorporating more learning principles into the material's 
presentation. 

The facilitator should have extra instructional materials on hand for 
participants who forgot theirs. These materials should also be available 
for participants to use in Activity jOb, if the material they brought is 
not appropriate for modification. 

The facilitator should have available a set of Dolch Popper Numbers 
for the demonstration of modification by systematic inquiry. Self-Correcting 
Arithmetic. Book 1 is required for the demonstration of modification by 
incorporating learning principles. The demonstrations were written specif- 
ically far these materials. If the facilitator is unable to acquire these 
materials, similar ones should be obtained and the demonstrations should 
be revised. However, these demonstration materials were chosen because 
they are examples of materials that are widely used and that may require 
frequent modification. Materials meeting these requirements should be 
chosen if substitutes are needed. 

The facilitator needs to check the work of the participants very closely 
to assure that they are using the principles for modifying materials appro- 
priately. ■ 

It is possible to incorporate Activity 10a, modifying materials by 
systematic inquiry into Module 4, "Systematic Inquiry." Activity 10b, 
modifying materials by stressing important characteristics, varying unimportant 
characteristics and presenting not-instances and Activity lOc, modifying mate- 
rials by incorporating learning principles, may be inserted at the end of 
Module 7, Learning Methods." This offers an optional sequence to the presen- 
tation of this material. It also may save some time, if time limitations exist. 

Objectives for the Module 

1. The participants will write "checks" and "systematic inquiries" for 
the tasks of the educational material they had previously task 
analyzed with 100% accuracy. 
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2. The participants will modify an educational material so that 
it stresses important characteristics, varies unimportant 
ones and presents not-instances , with 90% accuracy. 

3. The participants will modify an educational material so that 
more learning principles are included, with 90% accuracy. 

Materials Needed for the Module 

Facilitator Materials 

transparency of Worksheet 17 
with T,A. filled in ~ 

Dolch Popper Numbers 

checksheet prepared for 
demonstration 

extra instructional materials 

transparency of learning 
principles 

transparency of Recording Sheet 
for Activity 10c ""'Zl.... 

Self-Corrective Arithmetic, 
book 1 

blank transparencies 
overhead projector 
marking pens 

flash cards for the second 
demonstration 

Time Needed to Complete the Modu le 

Approximately 1 hour and 30 minutes will be needed to complete the 
module. 



Participant Materials 

1 Activity Sheet 10a 
per participant 

1 Copy of Recording Sheet ]5± 
per participant 

1 Educational material 
per participant 

1 Completed Worksheet 1_6 

1 Activity Sheet 10b_ 
per participant 

1 Copy of Recording Sheet l7a 
per participant 

1 Activity Sheet ^Oc 
per participant 

1 Copy of Recording Sheet J8a 
per participant 



r» 
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Activity Notes for Modifying Materials 



1. Now we're going to discuss modifying regular classroom materials. You 
may need to modify materials in many situations. Two of the most com- 
mon are: 

a. When you're trying to keep a child in a regular classroom and 
you want to use as many of the materials already used there as 
possible. This would make the child appear less "different" 
and perhaps also appeal to the teacher because she wouldn't 
have to learn how to use a totally new material. 

b. Another reason why you might have to modify existing materials 
IS a lack of money to buy any others. 

2. We're going to discuss three general ways to modi f^^ materials . 

a. modify using the procedures of systematic inquiry, 

b. modify by: 

1. stressing important concepts, 

2. varying ^unimportant ones , 

3. presenting ~not-instances. 

modify byincorporating more learning principles into the material's 
presentation. 



c. 



3. In our first activity we are going to modify a material using the 
principles of systematic inquiry. For this we'll use the material 
you task analyzed which is the one you brought to the workshop. 

4. My material is the Dolch Ponper Numbers . The teacher, when using 
these, says to the child: 

"We are going to practice division facts. Look at the card. 
Tell me the division fact. Then, tell me the answer." (If the child 
answers correctly, the teacher turns the card over and says, "Right 
14 divided by 2 is 7." If the child answers incorrectly, the teacher 
turns the card over and says, "No. 14 divided by 2 is 7. ') 

5. The task analysis of Dolch Popper Numbers is: 

(PUT THE TRANSPARENCY OF RECORDING SHEET 15a, ON WHICH THE FOLLOWING TASK 
ANALYSIS HAS ALREADY BEEN WRITTEN IN THE LEFT-HAND COLUMN, ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



a. Attends to task/teacher, 

b. Demonstrates an understanding of the key words in the directions, 

c. Looks at card, 

d. Demonstrates an understanding of left-right sequencing. 

e. Says equation. 
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f. Matches equation with previously learned division fact, 

g. Says answer, 

h. Looks at back of card, 

i. Attends to teacher. 

6. When using systematic inquiry to modify materials, I follow the rules 
that apply to all systematic inquiries: 



a. 



first, I change the task so it calls for an alternative response^ 

b. if the child still can't do the task after Tve asked him to 
respond in a different way, then I: 

1- check him on each subtask separately 
2, modify those he can't do. 

7. So, following the first rule of systematic inquiry - to provide an 
alternative response - I would first ask the child to write, instead 
of say, the answers. 

8. If he still had difficulty using the Popper Numbers, then I would 
check him out on each subtask and modify those he couldn't do. For 
the sake of demonstration, let's say he couldn't do any of the sub- 
tasks . 

(ON RECORDING SHEET 15a RECORD THE FOLLOWTNR rwprkr^ tm 

AND THE SYSTEMATIC INQUIRIES IN THE "SYSTEMATIC INQUIRlL" COL^^^^ 

9. The first subtask is "attends to teacher/task." As with worksheets 
and subtests, I would first define what "attends" is. Let's say it 
was looking at the number card for two seconds. I would check this 
by observing the child to see if he looked at the card for at least 
two seconds. If he couldn't do that, I would modify this task by: 

a. using cue words , 

b. using a clicker . 

setting up a system where I'd reward him each tim e he looked at 
the card . ^ ~ 

10. Any other suggestions? 

11. Next, I would check to see if he knew the meaning of the words in the 
directions. I would ask him what they mean . If he didn't: 

a. I would change the words, or 

b. I might try printing the directions on paper and giving them to 
him to read. 



12. Any other suggestions? 
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13. 



"Looks at card" is the next subtask. I would check him by asking 
him to Hook at the card ." If the child didn't look, I might: 



a. point to the card as I said, "Look at the card," or 

b. take his head with my hand and guide his head so he would 
look at the card. 

14. Any other suggestions? 

15. "Demonstrates an understanding of left-to-right sequencing" is 
next. First I would check him out by asking him to point to where 
he is to start re-ading the division fact"! If he doesn't know, you 
can modify the task by: 

a. putting a star where he is supposed to start, or 

b. drawing an arrow under the number fact sho^^tng the direction 
in which-4}e is to read. 

16. Any other suggestions? 

17. "Says equation" is next. I would check to see if he could do it by 
asking him to say it . 

a. If he could talk but could not say the correct number names, I 
would probably backtrack and teach number names . 

b. If he had a problem talking, I would probably eliminate this task 
or have him write the answer instead of saying it. 

18. Any other suggestions? 

19. "Matches equation with previously learned division fact" is the sixth 
task. You could check him out by asking him to say the answer . 
Chances are this is where the breakdown will occur. If you find out 
he hasn't yet learned the task you could modify it by: 

a. putting some sort of visual clu e along side the numbers, like 
lines or dots , 

b. giving the child counters and having him figure out the answers 
using those. 

20. Any other suggestions? 

21. "Says answer" is the seventh step. We have already talked about 
modifying this task when we spoke of the alternative response of 
writing the answer . 

22. "Looks at back of card" is the eighth task. Ws can use the same 
checks and modifications for this as we did for subtask three. 



23. "Attends to teacher" is the last one, and ws;;:gould modify this as 
we did subtask one. 

179 
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24. Any questions about app}yU)g systematic inquiry to modify educational 
materials? 

25- Now apply this concept to the materials you previously task analyzed. 
(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 10a .) 



Activity Sheet JOa^ 
1- Rejoin the partner you task analyzed a mater-;al with. 

2. Together, modify the material you brought to the work- 
shop and the one he brought. 

3. First write checks for each of the tasks. Record the 
checks only for your material in the "Checks" column 
of Recording Sheet 15a . 

4. Next, write systematic inquiries for each of the tasks. 
Record these only for your material in the "Systematic 
Inquiries" column of Recording Sheet 15a. 

5. Discuss your responses with a facilitator. 

6. Rejoin the large group. 



26. In our second activity, we will concentrate on modifying a material 
so it incorporates the concepts of: 

a. stressing important characteristics, 

b. varying unimportant ones, and 

c. presenting not-instances. 

27. This type of modification is best used when you are modifying materials 
that are teaching wo^js, letter names and sounds, number facts and so 
forth. I don't think you could use this technique to modify a science 
booki for example. 



28, 



Let's say the teacher of one of the children Tm working with is trying 



to teach him four sight words: 
(WRITE THESE WORDS ON A TRANSPARENCY.) 



a. cat 

b. dog 

d. doll. 
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29. The first modification I v^.'ould make Is to ask her to concentrate on 
teaching only one word at r, time. I would also ask her to teach 
words that contrasted mor« in: 

a. length, and 

b, letters. 

30. For example, if she first wanted to teach cat, I would ask her to 
teach wagon as her second word, is as her third and father as her 
fourth. ■ 

31. The most important characteristic about cat is the form of each 
individual letter. When these letters are combined, the word 
cat results. By making the other words more different from cat 
in length and the letters used in them, we have stressed the 
important characteristics of cat. 



(HOLD UP FLASH CARDS GF WORDS: CAT, DOG, CAR, DOLL.) 



32. Let's say her lesson was to take her original four words and present 
them on flashcards to the child. She would hold up one card and 
say, "What's tM ^ word?" If the child answered correctly, she'd 
say, "yes" and go on to the next card. If he answered incorrectly, 
she d say "no, it is cat," and then go on to the next card. 

33. My next step would be to talk to the teacher about stressing the 
unimportant characteristics of cat . I would ask her to present 
the word printed: 



(HOLD UP FLASH CARDS OF "CAT" THAT STRESS UNIMPORTANT CHARAC, tRISTICS. ) 



a, in black in regular size print; 

b. in red In regular print; 

c. in black in large print; 

d, in green in large print; 
a. in capital letters; 

f. with £ capitalized and a_ and t^ in lower case; 

g. all in lower case, etc. 

34. In these cases, I'm asking her to vary the unimportant characteristics 
of: 

a. size, 

b. color, 

c. upper and lower case. 
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35. Next, I would ask her to use not-instances in her teaching. 

a. This word is cat. 

b. This word is not cat. (Hold up the word father.) 

36. Eventually, I would ask her to present words more like cat, for instance 
car,, which would be a finer discrimination for the child to make than 
between cat and father , 

37. Any questions about how to use these principles to modify a material? 

38. Please take your instructional material and decide how to modify it 
using these principles. If your material is not appropriate for this 
type of modification, please choose one of the additional materials 
we have provided. 

(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 10b AND RECORDING SHEET 17a. THE FACILITATOR " 
SHOULD HAVE SEVERAL MATERWs AVAILABLE THAT ARE MORE CONDUCIVE TO THIS 
TYPE OF MODIFICATION FOR PARTICIPANTS WHOSE MATERIALS ARE NOT APPROPPt^T, \ 



Acdvvt' Sh^3t ?Cb 

1 . Form new dyads. 

2. Find the material you brought to the workshop. If you 
would rather use a different material, select orie fro-* those 
the facilitator has available. 

3. Together, modify the presentation of the rnate^^'al you 
and your partner brought, so it: 

a. stresses important characteristics, 

b. varies unimportant ones, 

c. presents not-instances. 

4. Be specific. State what you are m^odifyini an'^ how ^ou would 
modify it on Recording Sheet 17a . 

5. Record the modifications only for your mater 'al. 

6. Discuss your modifications with a facilitator. 

7. Join the large group for discussion. 



J 



39. 



The third way to modify mr .. ials is to incorporate some of the learning 
principles we have talked ut into their presentation. 

40. In this activity, we wilT look at the material you brought in and 

consider how we can modify it so it better matches the child's learv.nq 
characteristics. 
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41. Here is a list of some of the learning principles we've discussed. 



(PUT A TRANSPARENCY LISTING THE FOLLOWING LEARNING PRINCIPLES ON THE 
OVERHEAD: 

a. task analysis , 

b. directive teaching, 

c. one-to-one interaction , 

d. auditory-visual approaches, 

e. positive reinforcement, 

f. unambiguous presentation of material , 

g. practice.) 



(PUT A TRANSPARENCY OF RECORDING SHEET JSa ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



42. In the left column of the recording sheet, list very briefly the 
original presentation of the material. 

In the middle column, list at least three learning characteristics 
of the child yo:i have been studying during the workshop. Try to 
state these char-ecteristics in observable terms. 

In the last column, list your modifications. Be sure that any 
modifications you make match the child's learning characteristics. 
For example, if one of h^'s characteristics is that he learns best 
in groups of no more than three, don't modify the material so it 
can only be used with the whole class. Also, in this column, list 
the principle that prompted your modification. 



(THE FACILITATOR SHOULD SHOW THE PARTICIPA; >r SELF-CORRECTING A RITHMETIC, 
BOOK 1, OR ANOTHER MATERIAL FOR THE FOLLOWING DEMONSTRATIONTT 



43. Let's say a teacher showed me this book that she had bought for a 
child because he was having trouble with math. She had noticed, 
however, that even though the book had five practice pages before 
the work page, the child still failed the work page. 

44. There could be many reasonii for this failure. Let's say that you 
want to try to modify this material's practice pages and see then 
if the child could do the work page. 

45. Let's say we chose page 7 to modify. We are going to modify it 
by including more learning principles in its presentation. 

46. First, we'll fill out the "Original Presentation" column on the 
worksheet. I will say that the original presentation is seven 
rows with three subtraction problems in each row. The minuends 
are double digit; the subtrahends are single digit and the answers 
are either 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9. Pictures are presented as a visual 
aid. There ^s a "sequence" in the way the problems are presented 
as the subtrahend grows smaller and the answer larger. 
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(WRITE THESE IN THE FIRST COLUMN ON THE TRANSPARENCY.) 



47. My learner characteristics are: 

a. the. child learns best when material is presented to him through 
two or more channels, 

b. he learns best when plenty of practice is provided, 

c. he learns best when he works alone or in small groups. 

(WRITE THESE IN THE MIDDLE COLUMN ON THE TRANSPARENCY. ) 



48. How will T modify? The first learning principle I want to include 
in this material is the one that stresses uncluttered presentations. 
I would: 

a. cover the page so only one row showed at a time or so only 
one box ihov/s, 

b. try to white out the letters in the right hand, corner, 

c. take the pictures larger and/or leave more white space between 
them. There's no way a child can count these by pointing to 
them without covering up more than one with his finger, 

d. you might want to change the pictures, too, to balls or somethim 
simple. 



(WRHP THE LEARNING PRINCIPLE AND THE MODIFICATIONS IN THE LAST COl UMN 
. THE 'I'ANSPARENCY.) ' ' ' " 



49. Other suggestions? 

50. Since my child learns best when materials are presented to him in a ' 
multi'sensory fashion, I would modify this page so the directions tell 
him that he should: 

a. read aloud the problems as well as look at them, 

b. have a peer read the problems to him while he looKed at them, 

c. have a peer read them as he wrote them on paper, (This could 
be taped. ) 

d. look at the problems and also solve them using concrete objects 
sucli as counters. 



(WRITE THE LEARNING PRINCIPLE AND, THE MODIFICATIONS IN THE LAST COLUMN.) 
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other suggestions? 



52. Since my child learns best when plenty of practice is provided, I 
would probably change this page so that each problem was presented 
twice. There would be fewer problems per page but more practice. 

53. I might also supply a different type of practice. I might present 
one problem as it is presented here and right next to it present 
the same problem again but without the answer or pictures crossed 
off. The child would have to fill in the answer and also cross 
off the pictures. Besides providing practice, this would also be 
a multisensory approach. 

(WRITE THE LEARNING PRINCIPLE AfJ THE MODIFICATIONS IN THE LAST COLUMN.) 

54. The re a re many more learning principles I could incorporate in my 
modification of this page, but I think this gives you an idea. Please 
remember to state the learning principle as well your modification. 

(HAND OUT ACTIVITY SHEET 10c AND THE RECORDING SHEET 18a .) 



Activity Sheet lOc^ 

1 . Form new dyads. 

2. Find the materials you brought to the workshop. 

3. Working together on one material at a time, complete Recording 
Sheet 18a , 

4- Your modifications should include some of the learning principles 
from the list of principle?. 

5. Record your modifications and the learning principles that 
prompted them. 

6. Discuss them with a facilitator. 



55. Are these iriethods for modifying materials feasible for teachers to 
use? 

56. Which ones would work best for which materials? 

57. Was it possible to modify the materials to fit your learners? 
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ACTIVITY SHEETS 
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Modifying Materials 



Activity Sheet 10a 



Rejoin the partner you task analyzed a material with. 

Together, modify the material you brought to the workshop and the one 
he/she brought. 

First write checks for each of the tasks. Record the checks orly for 
your material in the "Checks" column of Recording Sheet 15a. 

Next, write systematic inquiries for each of the tasks. Record these 
only for your material in the "Systematic Inquiries" column of Record- 
ing Sheet 15a . 

Discuss your responses with a facilitator. . 
Rejoin the large group. 
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Modifying Materials 

Activity Sheet VOh 



1 • Form new dyads. 

Z. Find the material you brought to the workshop. If you would rather 
use a different material, select one from those the fa':ilitator has 
available. 

3. Together, modify the presentation of the materials you and 
partner brought, so it: 

a. stresses important characteristics, 

b. varies unimportant ones, 

c. presents not-instances. 

4. Be specific* State what you are modifying and how you would modify 
it on Recor;:ing Sheet 17a , 

5. Record the modifications only for your materlr^'f. 

6. Discuss your modifications with a facilitator. 

7. Joint the large group for discussion. 
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Modifying Materials 

Activity Sheet TOc 

Form new dyads. 

Find the materials you brought to the workshop. ' 

Working together on one material at a time, complete Recording 
Sheet 1 8a . 

Your modifications should include some of the learning principles 
from the list of principles. 

Record your modifications and the learning principles that prompted 
them. - - 

Discuss them with a facilitator. 
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WORKSHEETS 
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Recording Sheet 17a 
(Use in Activityim) 



Modifying Materials 



Original Task 



Modification 
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Recording Sheet 18a 
(Use in ActivityTDc) 



Modifying Materials 



Learner 

Characteristics 



Modifications of original presentation 
so it matches learner characteristics 
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Facilitator Notes for Implementing 
Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Progranminq Skills 



This is a ne\^ module. It was not presented in the original informal 
diagnosis and prescriptive programming workshop- 

The participants are nearing the end of the second phase of a series 
of three workshops. They have learned, practiced, and reviewed informal 
diagnosis and prescriptive programming skills- They should now begin 
thinking^of ways to present these skills to other educational personnel, 
especially teachers in the schools. 

This module provides a beginning to this process. In it, partici- 
pants are asked to select a procedure that they would like a teacher to 
use. They must plan a meeting in which they try to convince the teacher 
to implement this procedure- Then, they are given the chance to role 
play this situation and evaluate its outcome. 

Participants are asked to read the article, "A Model for System- 
atically Improving Instruction." The facilitator may give them 
additional articles about consultation to read- One frequc^ntly used 
is an adaptation of the article, "Praise Reappraised," by Richard E. 
Farson. It is in the Harvard Business Review , Volume 41, Number 3, 1963. 

Objective of the Module 

The participants will plan a meeting with a teacher to discuss 
implementing a selected procedure, role play this meeting, and discuss 
what occurred during it, according to the criteria outlined on Worksheets 
21 and 22. 



Materials Needed for the Module 

Facilitator Materials 

blank transparencies 

1 transparency divided into 
two columns 

overhead projector 

marking pens 



Participant Materials 

1 Activity Sheet lla^ per 
participant 

1 article, "A Model for 
Systematically Improving 
Instruction," per participant 

1 Activity Sheet lib, per 
participant 

1 copy of Worksheet 19^ per 
participant 

1 copy of Worksheet 20 per 
participant 
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.-.continued next page 
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1 copy of Worksheet 2]^ per 
participant 

1 copy of Worksheet 22 per 
participant 

Time Needed to Complete the Module 

Approximately two hours will be needed to complete the module 
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Activity Notes for Implementing 
Infonnal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming Skills 



1. You are now almost at the end of the second phase of this series of 
workshops. You have learned the skills presented in the informal 
diagnosis and prescriptive programming workshop. You have practiced 
these skills in your jobs and you have spent two days reviewing 
these skills. 

2. Now you can be thinking of how you can begin teaching these skills 
to others. One way of doing this is through consultation sessions 
with one or several teacher(s). 



3. Please take about ten minutes to read this article that describes 
some elements to consider when planning and implementing a con- 
sultation session. 



(DISTRIBUTE COPIES OF "A MODEL FOR SYSTEMATICALLY IMPROVING INSTRUCTION." 
AFTER TEN MINUTES, CALL THE GROUP BACK TOGETHER.) 

4. Any questions or conments about this article? 

5. It illustrates several elements to consider when conducting a 
consultation. In order for the consultation to be effective, we 
think the consultant needs to plan for it just as she helps 
teachers plan programs for children. 



(WRITE THE FOLLOWING AS A CONTINUUM ON A TRANSPARENCY.) 



6. The consultant can follow the same continuum of defining the problem, 
diagnosing it, designing a' plan to alleviate the problem, and 
implementing and evaluating the plan. 

7. In this module, you are asked to select a procedure that you like 
a specific teacher to use. This could be the teacher of the child 
that you have been working on during this workshop. 

8. You will plan a meeting with this teacher to try to convince her 
to implement this procedure. 

9. In planning this meeting, try to follow the continuum. Some parts 
of the continuum, such as diagnosis, will be hard to incorporate 
into your planning because you won't have access to the information 
here. Also try to use the principles mentioned in the article 
during your consultation session. 
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10. After planning the consultation, you win have an opportunity 
to role play this meeting and evaluate the results. 

11. Any questions or comments? 



(DISTRIBUTE ACTIVITY SHEET lla AND WORKSHEETS 19 AND 20. GIVE THE 
PARTICIPANTS ABOUT TWENTY MINUTES TO COMPLETE THE WORKSHEETS.) 



Activity Sheet 

1. Think of the child that you have been working on during 
this workshop. 

2. Select one procedure you would like his regular classroom 
teacher to implement, 

3. Plan a meeting with her, "in which you will try to convince 
her to implement this procedure, by completiftq Worksheet 19., 

4. Also complete Worksheet 20. 



12. You will have about twenty minutes to complete these. 

(AFTER TWENTY MINUTES, DISTRIBUTE COPIES OF ACTIVITY SHEET lib AND 
WORKSHEETS 21 AND 22. ) — 
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Activity Sheet IJb. 

1. Choose a partner. Decide who will role play the teacher 
and who will be the consultant. 

2. The first person playing the consultant should give the 
teacher Worksheet 20 to read. 

3. Role play your consultation session. 

4. After the role play, complete either Worksheet 21 or 22 
individually. 

5. After both you and your partner have completed Worksheets 
21 and 22, discuss them. 

6. Change roles and repeat the role play and discussion. 

7. Join the large oroup for discussion. 



13. Take a few minutes to read the notes about the teacher's role. 
Then take ten minutes to do the first role play. Really try 
to make this consultation as life-like as possible. I will 
tell you when it is time to stop your role playing and to start 
completing Worksheets 21_ and 22_. 

(AFTER TEN MINUTES, TELL THE PARTICIPANTS TO STOP ROLE PLAYING AND TO 
TAKE ABOUT FIVE MINUTES TO COMPLETE WORKSHEETS 21_ AND 22 . ) 

14. Take about five minutes to complete Worksheets 21 and 22.. Then 
take ten minutes to discuss them. 

(AFTER FIFTEEN MINUTES, TELL THE GROUP TO SWITCH ROLES AND DO ANOTHER 
TEN MINUTE ROLE PLAY.) 

15. Stop role playing and take five minutes to complete Worksheets 
21 and 22^ and ten minutes to discuss them. 

(AFTER FIFTEEN MINUTES, ASK THE PARTICIPANTS TO FORM A LARGE GROUP. PUT 
A BLANK TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD AND RECORD RESPONSES TO THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS.) 
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16. What are some important points to keep in mind when consulting 
with a teacher? 

17. Was it helpful to plan your consultation? 

18. Were you able to apply some of the principles from the articles' 
What effect did they have on the session? 

(PUT A TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD THAT IS DIVIDED INTO TWO COLUMNS.) 

19. wiat are some problems you can encounter when consulting with a 
teacher? 

(RECORD THESE RESPONSES IN THE LEFT COLUMN.) 

20. What are some solutions to these problems? 
(RECORD THESE RESPONSES IN THE RIGHT COLUMN.) 
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ACTIVITY SHEETS 



V 
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Activity Sheet Ha 



Implementing Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programninq Skills 



1. Think of the child that you have been working on during this 
workshop. 

2. Select one procedure you would like his regular classroom teacher 
to implement. 

3. Plan a meeting with her, in which you will try to convince her to 
implement this procedure, by completing Worksheet 2i- 

4. Also complete Worksheet 20. 
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Activity Sheet lib 

Implement ing Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming Skills 

1. Choose a partner. Decide who will role play the teacher and 
who will be the consultant. 

2. The first person playing tha consultant should give the teacher 
Worksheet 20 to read. 

3. Role play your consultation session. 

4. After the role play, complete either Worksheet 21_ or 22 individually. 

5. After both you and your partner have completed Worksheets 21 and 22, 
discuss them. — — 

6. Change roles and repeat the role play and discussion. 

7. Join the large group for discussion. 
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WORKSHEETS 
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Worksheet 19 

(Use in ActTvity 11 a) 



Implementing Informal Diagnosis and 
Prescri pti ve Programmi ng Ski lis ; 
Planning Your Consultation 



What is the problem you will be discussing during this consultation 
session? 



What is your objective for this consultation session? 



Task analyze the objective to determine all the steps involved in it. 



How will you accomplish these tasks in order to meet your objective? 
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Worksheet 20 

(Use in ActTVity Ua) 



Implementing Informa] Diagnosis and 
Prescriptive Programming Ski]] sT 
Teacher Information ~ 

?oT''Je/she^should°S^ person role playing the teacher will know 

idpnHVv fhf? h /-^^"u^ ""^"^^ consents that specifically 

Identify the teacher, (i.e. her real name, etc.) ^ 

1. Is the teacher's reaction favorable toward the child she referred? 

2, Is the teacher's reaction favorable toward the consultant? 

^" wnsSltaJt? "^eferred a child to the 

JS'dSs'^his'ch'ildl' consultant met previously 

5. What were the outcomes of those meetings? 



6. Briefly describe the teacher's "educational philosophy." 



^' neel Jo^'n'ow^"'""*'"" "^"^ ^^'^'^^ the teacher 
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Worksheet 2]_ 

(Use in Activity Tja_) 



Implementing Informal Diagnosis and 
Prescriptive Programming SkiTTTT 
Teacher's Feedback Work«;hPPf 



What was the problem the consultant was discussing with you? 



What was the consultant's objective for this session? State it as 
specifically as possible. '-^'-e it as 



What did the consultant do that made his objective clear' 
itate specific words and behaviors, if possible. 
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Worksheet 21_ 

(Use in ActTvity Ha ) 



What did the consultant do that made you want to do what he said 
or made you not want to do what he said? State specific words 
and behaviors if possible. 



Were you able to reach a conclusion? Why or why not? 
(If you answer that you weren't able to because of lack of 
time, what do think would have happened if you had had more 
time?) 
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Worksheet 22 

(Use in ActTvity Ha) 

Implementing Informal Diagnosis and 
Prescriptive Programming SkilTsT " 
Consultant's Feedback Sheet 



1. If you were to repeat this consultation, what, if anything, would 
you do differently? 



2. What did you do to make your objective clear? State specific 
words and behaviors, if possible. 
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Worksheet 22 

(Use in Activity Ha ) 



What did you do to try to convince the teacher to accept your 
suggestions? State specific words and behaviors if possible. 



Do you think you may have done anything that made the teacher 
not want to accept your suggestion? State specific words and 
behaviors if possible. 



Were you able to reach a conclusion? Why or why not? (If you 
answer that you weren't able to because of lack of time, what 
do you think would have happened if you had had more time?) 
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(Use in Activity U) 



Implementing Informal Diagnosis and 
Prescriptive Programming SkiTis 



A MODEL FOR SYSTEMATICALLY IMPROVING INSTRUCTION* 

One way to describe the proceed of Improving classroom teaching 
performance is in terms of the relationship between the person being 
helped and the helper. In this context improving instruction is 
essentially a "helping process" and can be based on fundamental 
principles of consultation. The principles involved apply equally well 
between a teacher and a pupil, a principal and a teacher or between 
a supervisor and a supervisee. Seven principles which relate to this 
helping process and constitute a model for systematically Improving 
instruction are described below. 

First, the helper and the learner must develop a shared understanding 
which combines how each sees the situation. This means establishing a 
different kind of relationship than is often done. The usual way of 
conceiving of the relationship between supervisor and supervisee, 
principal and teacher, or helper and learner, is that the helper 
tries to change the learner. Instead, this principle suggests both 
parties should take joint action to solve the problem. In other words, 
they become partners conducting an inquiry into a problem which the 
learner wishes to solve. It's a special kind of problem and the solution 
requires increased competence on the part of the learner. It*s not a 
matter of the helper solving the problem for the learner, but rather 
the learner solving his own problem with the assistance, of the helper . 
If the learner solves the problem, he has gained increased competence 
with which to meet new problems. This requires a joint sharing of the 
views about the nature of the problem and the steps to be taken in 
reaching a solution. 

The assumption underlying this principle is that two people will more 
likely engage in the same course of action (reach the same decision) , 
if they have the same objectives or opinions concerning the situation, 
classroom, lesuon and pupils. If they have the same opinions and 
objectives, they would probably agree on the action. They would more 
likely have the same opinions if they had the same facts. This 
assumption is illustrated on page 11, by the diagram on Development 
of Shared Understanding. 

A difference between the actions taken by the learner and what the 
helper would have done should be approached by creating a shared 
understanding of their meaning. There must be a shared understanding 
of what each thought should be accomplished, the predictions each was 
making, the explanations each made about the current situation and the 
facts involved. Shared understanding results when each person indicates 
his objectives, opinions and facts available at the particular time. 



♦Adapted in part from lectures by: 

John L. Wallen at the Clinical Supervision Institute, Portland State 
University, Portland, Oregon, 1965. 

Morris Cogan at the University of Pittsburgh, Summer Session, 1964. 
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A Model for Syste matically Improving Instruction 



Shared understanding between two people Is limited by the amount of 
firsthand experience they have In common. It Is one thing to be told 
something; it Is another thing to experience It. To the extent that 
two people can experience the same situation, they communicate better. 

Second shared understanding requ ires full Information be exchanged. 
But full Information will be exchanged only In a trusting relationship. 
Therefore, unless the learner feels safe and free to be himself, to 
talk about his Inadequacies, the behaviors he wants to change or his 
weaknesses, there isn't going to be a full sharing of information. 
Thus, there will npt be a shared understanding. A helper should 
remember his actions will be viewed in terms of his relationship with 
the learner. The first task, then, is to establish the trusting 
relationship which was defined and described earlier. 

The third principle is that the learner raust be attempting to achiev e 

his goals not the helper's. It could be said that the learner is 

always attempting to achieve his goals. If, however, the learner is 
working to achieve goals set for him by the helper, his true goals are 
to please the helper, to avoid disapproval. In short, the learning 
process tecomes one of learning how to get along with the helper, not of 
learning how to solve problems with Increased competencies. Therefore, 
it is important to start from the basis that a person is always going ' 
to be working to solve his own problems, to achieve his own goals. 
The helper s task is to find out what the learner's goals are, and if 
they can be Influenced in a more helpful direction. This principle 
implies the learner should help decide the standards of effective 
performance in advance. His reward will come from accomplishment, rather 
than general praise from an external source. In short, he's attempting 
to meet his own goals, and because he has helped arrive at the criteria 
as to how they are met, the resulting behavior can be internalized. 

^°"'^'^^» there will be no lea rning unless the learner makes a provisional 
tr^. That is, he must expose his behavior. He must do something. He 
must take a risk. He must provide firsthand data for inquiry into the 
problem he is attempting to solve. For example, if a student teacher 
needs to develop skill in lesson planning, he begins by writing lesson 
plans. If a teacher wants to learn how to ask certain kinds of 
questions, he begins by formulating and verbalizing the questions in a 
simulated or real situation. Contrary to this approach is a teacher 
asking for demonstration lessons from a supervisor so he can learn 
how to perform certain functions. Demonstrations can be useful as a means 
of showing a technique, but if a teacher wants to change his own behavior, 
he will have to try something himself to see the results. In short 
he must make a provisional try. * 

after the learner has made a provisional try, he must receive 
information about what he did . He must receive information about 
his actual behavior, about performance. The helper does not provide 
him information about his personality; nor attempt to discuss his attitude 
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DEVaOPMENT OF SHARED UNDERSTANDING 



facts — ». opinions — objectives - — Ktion (l6in») 




COWON 

ACTION 



A Model for Sy«»«« <tlcallY Inprovloft Inatrtictlon 



One doesn t say, "You're going to need aore of a eense of htaor. 
. Develop a sense a humor." The supervisor does not say, "Be more 
dynamic and interesting. Every teacher has a little ham in him. 
What you have to do is ham it up." Instead, the supervisor provides 
feedback by talking about the teacher's actions and hov his lack of 
dynamics can be compensated for by mploying teaching techniques 
which do not require it. information about his actions may be 
gathered by taking a verbatim transcript of the lesson, by using a 
tape recording or videotape, but in any case. It is a record of his 
actions. The goal is that the teacher be able to see his performance as 
others do instead of through the filter of what he Intended to accooplisfc. 

Sixth, in additi on to performance data, the learner must receive data 
on the results of hla performa nce, about its effect . Performance data 
tells the learner what he did; effect data tells him what effect it 
produced. The helper encourages the learner to steer his behavior by 
the consequences he produces. The learner should help decide himself 
what kinds of Information he wants to guide his Improvement. Whatever 
it is, he needs to know not only what he did but its effect. For 
example, it may be a teacher's intent Ik the classroom to davelop 
independent, noncoopliant learner behavior. If, however, the teacher 
continually justifies his behavior, makes reference to himself, serves 
as the only source of rewards for pupils and in general behaves 
contrary to his intentions, the effect more likely will be to produce 
dependent or counterdependent learners. 

The final principle is the principle of successive approximation . 
The principle of successive approximation means a person does not try 
to accomplish the entire change of performance at one time or in one step. 
Rather, one finds the logic in the performance indicating the order in 
which the desired changes are to be accomplished. The supervisor and 
'supervisee, helper and learner, rank the desired changes in relation to 
the objectives and jointly decide what should be accomplished first, second, 
third and so on. For example, the change a teacher desires may be 
to Improve his manner of verbally influencing pupils to participate 
and interact in class. That is, to be more indirect than direct. Assume 
for illustrative purposes *that direct verbal influence includes teaching 
strategies that are predominantly lecturing, giving Information and 
directions, criticizing pupils and justifying authority. To bring 
about change the goal would be to identify and prioritize other teaching 
strategies which could be substituted for present strategies and would / 
indirectly influence more pupils to participate. These indirect teaching 
strategies might include accepting pupils' feelings, reinforcing 
pupil responses, building on pupil ideas and asking questions. Instead.. - 
of working on all of these indirect strategies simultaneously, the 
•teacher would select one specific strategy and determine the steps 
to be taken or teaching behaviors to be developed so he can perform 
the strategy appropriately. 
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A Hodal for Svstomatlcally Improvlxig Inatructlon 



The principle of successive approxlaatlon means Identifying and 
describing specifically £he desired terminal behavior and then 
ordering the steps to be uaken in accomplishing the desired change 

These seven principles of consultation constitute a psychological 
rationale upon which the improvement of instruction can be built. 
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A MODEL FOR SYSTEMATICALLY IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
Trainee Content Outline 

Principles of the helping process: 

1. The helper and the learner develop a shared understanding. 



2. The helper and learner exchange full Information. 



3. The learner attempts to achieve his own goals* 



4. The learner makes a provisional try. 



5. The learner, after making a provisional try, needs data on what 
he actually did. 



6. The learner also needs data on the effect of his performance. 



7. The learner accomplishes changes In performance one step at a 
time (successive approximation). 



f^^O"! Systematic and Objective Analysis of Instruction bv James R. Hale 
^nd R. Allan Spanjer. Copyright® 197Z by the developer, the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory. Reprinted by permission of the 
Laboratory. 
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Y Facilitator Notes for Final Summary 

fl c summary of Informal Diagnosis & Prescriptive Pr oaramminQ: 
A Fol low-Up Workshop . ^ 

Materials Needed for the Summary 

Facilitator Materials 

overhead projector 

blank transparencies 

marking pens 

1 transparency of Continuum of Services 
Worksheets 3 
Time Needed to Complete the Summary 

Approximately 15 minutes will be needed to complete this summary. 
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Activity Notes for the Final Summary 



(PUT THE CONTINUUM TRANSPARENCY ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



Diagnose 
the problem 



Implement the 
prescription 



Identify 
the problem 



Design the 
prescription 



Evaluate the 
prescription 



1. This continuum is basically a referral process. 

2. The child is identified by his teacher as having some kind of a problem. 
Your role, as a resource teacher or consultant, is to define that 
problem and decide what types of information you still need to design 

a prescriptive program for this child. 

3. To assist you in doing this, we looked at this format. 



(PUT THE TRANSPARENCY OF WORKSHEET i ON THE OVERHEAD.. ) 



4. We asked ourselves these questions to help us pinpoint Sally's problem 
and to help identify the other types of information we needed to 
eventually plan a program for her. 



(PUT THE TRANSPARENCIES OF WORKSHEETS 2 & 3 ON THE OVERHEAD.) 



5. We did identify some types of diagnostic information we wanted to 
gather about Sally. 

6. We used the Task Analysis process to gather some of this data. 

7. Task Analysis is isolating, describing and sequencing subtasks. 

8. Task Analysis is used as a diagnostic technique by developing informal 
tests for each subtask the child must do to complete the: objecti ve. 

9. The subtasks the child can't do are those you teach him. 

10. In Task Analysis, we looked at the skill requirements of the objective. 
In Error Pattern Analysis, the second diagnostic technique we examined, 
we looked at examples of the child's work. 
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n. The seven steps of Error Pattern Analysis are: 

a. find and mark errors, 

b. fill in correct response, 

c. eliminate possible sources of error, 

d. describe errors, 

e. write a tentative conclusion, 

f. confirm the conclusion, 

g. write a diagnostic hypothesis. 

12. We concerned ourselves with the first five steps. We looked at 
worksheets and tests and tried to find the pattern of errors. We 
tried not to make inferences but only to write down the things we 
could oBserve on the worksheet or test. We didn't want to put down 
things like "may have a memory problem" but observable statements 
like 'can't do problems with zero in the multiplier." 

13. Next, we talked about systematic inquiry as a method for gathering 
information about a child's learning style. To do systematic 
inquiry, which is a process of modifying subtasks, we have to do a 
task analysis. 

14. We modify each task the child cannot do to assess the amount and 
kind of assistance the child needs to do the task. We talked about 
lateral and downward modifications. Examples of downward modifica- 
tions were altering the type of response the child made, making the 
task more concrete, and so forth. 

15. There are two rules of Systematic Inquiry. 

a. The first rule is ■ to make as minor an alteration in the task 
as possible. The restructured task should be as similar to 
the original task as possible. This ensures that the original 
skill is still being assessed. 

^' ?^-^f °"c ''"I- *° *7 "]ake. only one alteration in a task at 
a time. Sometimes, we found it necessary to make more than one 
alteration at a time. However, whenever we can follow this rule 
it helps us pinpoint the best method to teach a child. 

16. We usually make inquiries in a specific order. 

a. The first inquiry we usually make is to change the task so it 
calls for an alternative response. 

b. If the child still can't do the task after we've asked him to 
respond in a different way, then we: 

1) check his ability to do each subtask , and 

2) modify each subtask he cannot do. 

17. This completed our section on identifying and diagnosing the problem. 
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18. Next, we did an activity with Sally and decided, based on the error 
pattern of the tests and worksheets she had completed, what «:kills 
she could and could not do. We also decided what areas we wanted 
still more information on and made some statements about Sally's 
learning style. 

19. Then we discussed how to establish priorities. We had a big list 
of what Sally couldn't do and we couldn't go in and teach every- 
thing at once. 

20. Setting priorities is really a subjective activity. The following 
are some things we mentioned earlier that might influence the 
determination of priorities: 

a. teacher's request, 

b. child's request, 

c. parent's request, 

d. what the school system says the child is supposed- to learn next, 
and so forth. 

21. We then were ready to start developing a prescriptive program for 
the child. We had our diagnostic information and our priorities 
which were based on the diagnostic information 

22. We wrote behavioral objectives that were based on the priorities. 
We talked about long and short range objectives. We said an objec- 
tive contains three things - a statement of behavior, conditions 
under which the behavior will occur , and criteria. 

23. Next, in prescriptive programming, we looked at the methods we could 

use to reach our objectives. We defined a method as how to teach. 

txai.!ple= cf soine methods are multisensory approach, onc^to-one 

and peer teaching, generalization, the programmed approach and so 
forth. 

24. When we discussed task analysis as a remedial technique, we looked 
at a task analysis of an objective. 

a. We found what subtasks the child could and couldn't do. 

b. This told us where to begin our remediation. It gave us a lesson 
plan. We knew after teaching a child one subtask that we would 
move on to the next one in the list of tasks. 

25. Next we looked at directive teaching as a method and applied that to 
writing learning sequences. Learning sequences can form the basi«; 
of a prescriptive program for a child. 

a. They are uncluttered "scripts" that can be used to teach a fact 
or concept. 

b. You can use the same basic script to teach several concepts. 
For example, when you write one to teach the sound "f" makes, 
you can generalize that and use it for other letter sounds. 
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We also looked at ways to make presentations less ambiguous. In doi 
th 1 s we : 



a. stress the important characteristics of the concept we're teaching, 

b. include the characteristics that really separate it from other like 
instances, 

c. vary the unimportant characteristics, 

d. present not-iiistances, and 

e. include fade-out procedures. 

After we completed the learning methods module, we had: 

a. defined a child's problem^ 

b. gathered diagnostic information about that problem which helped us 
Identify skills the child could and could not do, 

c. selected certain priorities and wrote behavioral objectives for 
them, 

d. Chose methods to meet those objectives. 

We were then ready for the next step. We talked about materials we 
would use to .compliment the, methods we had chosen to meet the 
objectives. 

We applied task analysis to the materials and then used a form to 
evaluate them. .,- . 

a. We stressed that the materials we selected must have characteristics 
that were compatible with the child's learning characteristics. 

b. We also stressed that the materials selected must match our 
objectives and the methods we had chosen to reach those objectives. 
This would eliminate selecting materials only because they were 
"cute or cheap" or whatever. 

We also looked at some ways to modify materials. We could: 

a. modify using principles of systematic inquiry, 

b. modify by: 

1. stressing important characteristics 

2. varying unimportant characteristics 

3. presenting non-instances 

c. Modify by incorporating more learning principles into the material's 
presentation. 

We also spent a little time looking at ways to present these procedures 
to other teachers. 
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Explanation of Materials Included in the Appendix 



A test, answer key, example of a post-workshop assignment and an 
evaluation form are included in the Appendix. All of these evaluation 
procedures are optional. An example of a memo that should be sent to 
the workshop participants three weeks prior to the workshop is also 
part of the Appendix. 

The test contains questions for all the modules except Implement ing 
Informal Diagnosis an d Prescriptive Programming Skills . It is the same 
test that IS given as a pre-, arid post-test for Informal Diagnosis and 
Prescri ptive Programming: A Workshop . It is recommended that the 
facil.tator use the post-test results from Infoniial Diagnosis and Pre- 
scriptive Programming: A Workshop as the pre-test results for this 
workshop. Then, at the end of this workshop, the test should be given 
again. The results of these two tests can then be compared to assess 
the progress made by the participants. 

Although the pre- and post-tests have been given, analyzed and 
improved, further analysis is required to determine their reliability 
and validity. Therefore, the facilitator may wish to use other evalu- 
ation procedures in addition to, or in place of, the test. 

The post-workshop assignment provides such an option. It should 
be given to the participants at the end of Informal Diagnosis and Pre- 
scriptive Programming: A Follow-Up Workshop ! It should be completed 
by the participants and returned to the facilitator who should then 
check It and give feedback to the participants about it. If the partic- 
ipants are going to attend the Workshop for Training In-Service Facilir 
tators, they should return the assignment before attending that workshop 
in time for the facilitator to review it before that workshop begins. 

Although this assignment is optional, it is highly recommended 
because it reinforces the skills presented in the two informal diagnosis 
and prescriptive programming workshops. It provides an opportunity for 
participants to implement the entire informal diagnosis and prescriptive 
programming process in their home settings. Completing the assignment 
correctly could be one of the criteria for asking certain participants 
to attend the Workshop for Training In-Service Facilitators . 

The facilitator should provide the participants with a copy of the 
Final Assignment for the Follow-Up Workshop and copies of all the forms 
the participants need to complete the assignment. The forms required 
for the assignment are: 

1. Worksheets i, 2, 3, U, 13., 14., 16., 19, 20, 21, and 22. 

2. Recording Sheets 5a, 6a., 7a, 9a, lOa, 11a, 15a, 17a and 18a. 
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Rather than assessing the progress of the participants, the form 
entitled Evaluation Form provides the facilitator with information that 
will assist him in evaluating his own presentation and in deciding if 
the module needs to be modified. The facilitator may distribute this 
form at the end of every module or only at the end of those on which 
he wants that kind of information. He may also use it at the end of 
the workshop to evaluate the whole workshop. 

The memo to send to the participants at least three weeks prior 
to the follow-up workshop reminds them of the workshop and asks them 
to bring certain items to it. • . 
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Informal Diagnosis and Pr escriptive Progranming. 
Pre- and Post lest 

1. Procedure(s) that do not require informatibn about a child. 

a. Task Analysis 

b. Error Pattern Analysis 

c. Prescriptive Programming 

d. a and c 

2. Procedure(s) that could be useful as a diagnostic tool. 

a. Task Analysis 

b. Error Pattern Analysis 

c. Prescriptive Programning 

d. a and b 

3. Which of the following is true? 

a Task Analysis is a standardized diagnostic procedure that yields 
b S:;? ?i??rin%iy:?r?rr;tandardized diagnostic procedure that 
c. rr:i^:u:?n^irs?s%;?:sr Control for all possible sources 

d ?lsrinliysis and Error Pattern Analysis are informal diagnostic 
' procedures which do not guarantee validity. 

• * A M-cf four orinciDles to consider when evaluating a material to see 
points 4. ^;^J,|5Mr^P^;;e;ist?cs match a child's learning characteristics. 



5. Reason(s) for using Error Pattern Analysis is: 

a to become more familiar with a child's strengths weaknesses 
b! to ascertain points at which consistent errors are made 
c. to try to isolate skills needing remediation 

d! all of the above 
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6. What are the first two things to do when a child is referred to you? 

a. Define the problem and begin formal diagnostic testing. 
Define the problem and begin informal diagnostic testing. 

c. Define the problem and identify what other kinds of information 
you need. 

d. Define the problem and write behavioral objectives. 



?• When applying the process of systematic inquiry, the two rules to. 
fol low are: 

a. Make major alterations in the main subtasks but change as few 
subtasks as possible. 

b. When modifying a task, make the alteration as minor as possible 
and make only one alteration in a task at a time. 

c. Do an Error Pattern Analysis of the task and then make major 
alterations in the main subtasks. 

d. Make at least two changes in every task' and make the alterations 
after doing a task analysis of the objective. 



8. Which of the following is not one of the potential uses of Task Analysis 
as described by Barbara Bateman? 



a. Grouping learners 

b. Readiness of learners 

c. Reinforcement of learners 

d. Motivation of learners 



A child was given the following problem as part of a math worksheet. 

= 5 + 4 



9. Which of the following would not appear in a Task Analysis of this 
problem? 

a. Can match symbols and quantities 

b. Can match symbols and operation 

c. Can remember the visual symbol of "9" 

d. Can write the numeral "9" 
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10- Which of the following would not appear in a Task Analysis of this 
problem? 

a. Can match symbols and operations 

b. Can partial count (Start counting at 5 and stop at 9) 

c. Can count forward by Ts to 9 

d. Can say "9" 

11. Which of the following would not appear in a Task Analysis of this 
problem? 

a. Can attend to the task 

b. Can associate symbols and quantities 

c. Can locate the problem 

d. Can count forward by I's ^ 



12. Which of the following would not appear in a Task Analysis of this 
problem? 

a. Can understand the directions 

b. Can count forward by I's 

c. Can write the numeral "9" 

d. Can attend to the problem long enough to solve it 



13. Error Pattern Analysis should be used 

a. while you are alone with the child 

b. for standardizing instructional strategies 

c. along with several other diagnostic techniques 

d. all of the above 



lints 14, List three categories of information you may need to gather in order 
to develop a prescriptive program for a child. 
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A child is asked to spell orally the word "house". He does so in- 
correctly. Which is the first modification (systematic inquiry) of 
that task you would make? 

a. Give the child an incomplete sentence to read. Structure it so 
the word required to complete it is "house". Ask the child to 
read the sentence and complete it by writing in the missing word. 

b. Ask the child to write the word "house" instead of spelling it 
orally. 

c. Show the child a picture of a house and ask him to orally spell 
the word that correctly names the picture. 

d. Give the child a sentence with "house" in it and ask him to point 
to the word "house". 

Write a behavioral objective. Include in it three components. 



Task Analysis directs one's attention primarily to 

a. the child 

b. the objective 

c. the teacher 

d. the environment 



Which of the following is not a step in Error Pattern Analysis? 

a. Identify the errors 

b. Describe the errors 

c. Task analyze the errors 

d. Write a tentative conclusion 
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.nts 19. List three learning principles. 



EXAMINE MULTIPLICATION WORKSHEET I. 



20* The following are possible sources of error. Which one can be ruled 
out as a source of error on fJultipli cation Worksheet I? 

a. Attending to the task 

b. Understanding the language of directions 

c. Hearing adequately 

d. Writing numbers 

)ints 21, Analyze Multiplication l-^ sheet I and write the major pattern of 
errors you find. 
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22. All steps in "a Task Arralysis should be stated in words that represent 

a. observable behaviors 

b. processes , 

c. relationships 

d. skills 

23. What must be considered when evaluating a child's learning characteristics? 

a. What does he need to be taught? 

b. Where does he need to start? 

c. What is the best way to present information to him? 

d. All of the above. 
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24, There are six questions to ask yourself when defining the child's 
problem. Which is not one? 

a. Who is affected? 

b. What skills are deficit? 

c. What kinds of information are needed to program for the child? 

d. Are there ways to meet this problem? 

25. List three systematic inquiries (modifications) for the following 
task. 

This is what the teacher says: 
"Look at the example box... 



EXAMPLE 




d 




m 




t 




b 









I am going to read a made-up word to you. Listen carefully and decide 
which letter makes the beginning sound of the word. Ready? Tuv... 
tuv. Which letter makes the beginning sound? (Wait for a response). 
Good. The letter t^ does, so fill in the circle beside t^. (Pause) 
Now we will begin the test. Listen carefully to the words I am going 
to read to you. Decide which letter makes the beginning sound of each 
word and fill in the circle beside your answer. Ready? 

This is the Task Analysis of the above task: 
a - attend to oral directions 

b - demonstrate an understanding of concepts in directions ("beginning 

sounds") 
c - locate correct item 
d - repeat stimulus word 
e - isolate beginning sound 

f - match letter sound and letter symbol (sound-symbol correspondence) 
g - select correct response by filling in the circle 
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Systematic Inquiries: 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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26. Barbara Bateman mentions four essentials of "clean teaching," Which 
is not one? 

a. The teaching presentation relies a great deal on previously learned 
material , 

b. The teaching presentation is uncluttered, 

c. The teaching presentation is unambiguous, 

d. The teaching presentation is accurate, 

27. What are the three components of behavioral objectives? 

a. Behayjixr-modification, conditions, evaluation. 

b. Behavior, conditions, criteria 

c. Counting behaviors, charting behaviors, evaluating 

d. Who, what,' where 

28. Which phrase(s) describes a concept synonymous with the phrase "how to?" 

a. Prescriptive Programming 

b. Behavioral Objectives 

c. Error Pattern Analysis 

d. a and c 

29. When performing a Task Analysis, one must , 

, and all necessary 

subtasks. " 

30. How do we find out what a child's learning characteristics are? 



31, Which of the following is not a directive teaching procedure? 

a. Get the child's attention 

b. Focus on two concepts at a time 

c. Program the child so he's correct in nearly all his responses 

d. Give the child positive reinforcement 
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Multiplication Worksheet I 



1. 



247 
X 25 
1235 
4940 
(5175) 



6175 



2. 



247 
X 801 
247 
000 
97400 
(97647) 

197847 



3. 545 
X 247 
4815 
1800 
1090000 
(1096615) 

134615 



4. 



247 

xJ5 
1245 

9880 

(100125) 

11115 



5. 



247 
x_42 

494 
9880 
(10374) 

10374 



The correct answers are written beneath the problem. 
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Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming 
Pre- and Post Test 



1. Procedure(s) that do not require information about a child. 

© Task Analysis 

D. Error Pattern Analysis 

c. Prescriptive Programming 

d. a and c 



Procedure(s) that could be useful as a diagnostic tool. 

a. Taskl\nalysis 

b. Error Pattern Analysis 

c. Prescriptive Programming 
a and b 



3. Which of the fol lowing is true? 

a. Task Analysis is a standardized diagnostic procedure that yields 
valid diagnostic information. 

b. Error Pattern Analysis is a standardized diagnostic procedure that 
yields valid diagnostic information. 

c. Error Pattern Analysis tries to control for all possible sources 
of error. 

Q) Task Analysis and Error Pattern Analysis are informal diagnostic 
procedures which do not guarantee validity. 



4. List four principles to consider when evaluating a material to see 
if its characteristics match a child's learning characteristics. 

a. What sensory modalities are used? 

b. VJhat child response is required? • 

c. Is there variety in presentations of the tasks. 

d. Are the tasks sequenced correctly in the presentation? 

e. What is the instructional/interest le'Jrel? 

f. Is reinforcement provided? 

g. Is practice provided? 

h. How many concepts are taught in a lesson? 

i. What is the format? (OVER) 

5. Reason(s) for using Error Pattern Analysis is: 

a. to become more familiar with a child's strengths and weaknesses 

b. to ascertain points at which consistent errors are made 

c. to try to isolate skills needing remediation 
all of the above 
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continued 



j. How long is the lesson? 

k.. What kind of teacher-learner interaction is called for' 
1. Other 

in V^^.^^ responses appear logical to you, accept them. If the questions 
What does it teach?" "Where does It start?" "How does it make provisions 
for learning styles?" and "In what way does it present the information?" 
are r.sted, ask the participants to be more specific.) 
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6. What are the first two things to do when a child is referred to you? 



a. Define the problem and begin formal diagnostic testing. 

b. Define the problem and Kagin informal diagnostic testing. 

Qcp Define the problem and identify what other kinds of information 
you need. 

d. Define the problem and write behavioral objectives. 

7. When applying the process of systematic inquiry, the two rules to 
follow are: 

a. Make major alterations in the main subtasks but change as few 
^.^^ subtasks as possible. 

(hj When modifying a task, make the alteration as minor as possible 
and make only one alteration in a task at a time. 

c. Do an Error Pattern Analysis of the task and then make major 
alterations in the main subtasks. 

d. Make at least two changes in every task and make the alterations 
after doing a task analysis of the objective. 

8. Which of the following is not one of the potential uses of Task Analysis 
as described by Barbara Bateman? 

a. Grouping learners 

b. Readiness of learners 
Reinforcement of learners 

0. Motivation of learners 




9. Which of the following would not appear in a Task Analysis of this 
problem? 

a. Can match symbols and quantities 

b. Can match symbols and operation 

Can remember the visual symbol of "9" 
oT Can write the numeral "9" 
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Which of the following would not appear in a Task Analysis of this 
problem? 

a. Can match synfcols and operations 

b. Can partial count (Start counting at 5 and stop at 9) 

c. Can count forward by I's to 9 
® Can say "9" 

Which of the following would not appear in a Task Analysis of this 
problem? 

a. Can attend to the task 
CE^ Can associate symbols and quantities 

c. Can locate the problem 

d. Can count forward by I's 

Which of the following would not appear in a Task Analysis of this 
problem? 



a) Can understand the directions 

D. Can count forward by I's 

c. Can write the numeral "9" 

d. Can attend to the problem long enough to solve it 

Error Pattern Analysis should be used 

a. while you are alone with the child 

for standardizing instructional strategies 

along with several other diagnostic techniques 
a. all of the above 

List three categories of information you nja;^ need to gather in order 
to develop a prescriptive program for a child. 

a. Background information (family, previous educational experiences 

b. Intellectual information (at what level is the child functioning^) 

c. Behavioral infomation (what can the child do? what can't he do?) 

d. Other information (health, sensory, etc.) 
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k 15. A child IS asked to spell orally the word "house". He does so in- 

^ correctly. Which is the first modification (systematic inquiry) of 

that task you would make? 

a. Give the child an incomplete sentence to read. Structure it so 
the word required to complete it is "house". Ask the child to 

^..^^ read the sentence and complete it by writing in the missing word. 

QT) Ask the child to write the word "house" instead of spelling It 
orally. 

c. Show the child a picture of a house and ask him to orally spell 
the word that correctly names the picture. 

d. Give the child a sentence with "house" in it and ask him to point 
to the word "house". 

joints 16. Write a behavioral objective. Include in it three components. 

Any behavioral objective is acceptable as long as it contains a 
statement of behavior (who did what), some conditions (when, where, how, 
etc.) and criteria (how well must it be done?). 



17. Task Analysis directs one's attention primarily to 

a. the child 

^d) the objective 

c. the teacher 

d. the environment 



18. Which of the following is not a step in Error Pattern Analysis? 

a. Identify the errors 

b. Describe the errors 
Task analyze the errors 

d. Write a tentative conclusion 
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h'nts 19. List three learning principles. 

a. One-to-one student-teacher interaction 

b. Auditory-visual approaches 

c. MuUisensory approaches 

d. Posttfve reinforcement 

e. Peer tutoring 

f. Directive teaching OVER 



EXAMINE MULTIPLICATION WORKSHEET I.. 



20. The following are possible sources of error. Which one can be ruled 
out as a source of error on tJulti plication Worksheet I? 

a. Attending to the task . 

b. Understanding the language of directions 

c. Hearing adequately. 
(2^ Writing numbers 



)ints 21. Analyze Will ti plication VJbrksheet I and write the major pattern of 
errors you find. 

' . Multiplication fact errors (8x7, 7x5). 

Errors in car»ying (the child seems to forget to add In the numbers 
she IS carrying ). 

(If other responses appear logical to you, accept them. The key 
words ara "major pattern.") 



22. All steps in a Task Analysis should be stated in words that represent 

^) observable behaviors 

D. processes 

c. relationships 

d. skills 



23. What must be considered when evaluating a child's learning characteristics? 

a. What does he need to be taught? 

b. Where does he need to start? 

c. What is the best way to present Information to him? 
^2) AH of the above. 
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continued 

g. Over-learning (practice) 

h. Teaching only one concept at a time 
1. Presenting uncluttered lessons 

jr Presenting unambiguous lessons . 

^' ?r!!^"i^"^J^!^?"^ ^^^y 2 great deal on previously 

learned material, skills, etc 
1. Presenting lessons that are accurate 

^t^J°J}^ that are broken into steps small enough 
to fit the child's learning style 
n. Present lessions that contain tasks that are sequentially ordered 
0. Use signal words to gain a child's attention "raerea 
p. Entry skills are specified 
q. Provide for stimulus generalization 
r. Correction procedures are incorporated 
s. Modeling 
t. Cueing 
u. Prompting 

(If other responses appear logical to you, accept them as long as 
they refer to a "how to teach" procedure.) • ^ 
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points 



^"^ proffer WMcgir^'oJe"?"" """'"^^ """" "'""''"S the child's 

a. Who is affected? 

S^* f'^^'lls are deficit? 

^^^J^s'^l^Zrir^^ *° P-^- tK. cMld? 
25. List_ three systematic inquiries (.edifications) for the following 

This is what the teacher says: 
"Look at the example box... 





This is the Task Analysis of the above task; 



a - attend to oral directions 

- 3^1-31^)"*= " •"--ersta^ding of concepts in directions {"heginnins 
c - locate correct item 
a - repeat stimulus word 
f " ""^J^h*? ^^9^*""i"g sound 

9 : "e1e1t'L*^?^c^;^^v^t'gr?n?^^Vtrc^-?st°' "-po-—, 



Systematic Inquiries; 

1. 

2. 

3. • 



a. 
b. 

c.,. 
d. 
e. 



Ask the child to respond o rail v 

WHte^the directions instead of p^sentinc then. 
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f. Put a syntol by each box of responses so you can help 

the child locate the correct item by saying, "Put your finger 
on the , " 

g- Model the ta^k 

h. Teach the child how to isolate beginning sounds 

1. Put a cue picture above the letters of the sounds the child does not 

know (apple above "a") 
j. Reduce the number of choices 
k- Reduce the similarity of choices 

(do not have both "b" and "d" as possible choices) 
K Cut the page up and present only one row at a time 
m. Use real instead of nonsense words 
n- Make the responses larger 

(Systematic inq^ii^ies for any of the subtasks are acceptable as long as . 
they are a logical modification of the subtask. Be siire they are 
modifications and not checks.) 
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26. Barbara Bateman mentions four essentials of "clean teaching." Which 
IS not one? 

The teaching presentation relies a great deal on previously learned 
material. . 

b. The teaching presentation is uncluttered. 

c. The teaching presentation is unambiguous. 

d. The teaching presentation is accurate. 

27. What are the three components of behavioral objectives? 

^ Behavior modification, conditions, evaluation. 
\o) Behavior, conditions, criteria 

c. Counting behaviors, charting behaviors, evaluating 

d. Who, what, where • " , 

28. Which phrase(s) describes a concept synonymous with the phrase "how to?" 

^ Prescriptive Programming 
D. Behavioral Objectives 

c. Error Pattern Analysis 

d. a and c 

29. When performing a Task Analysis, one must isolate 

— _ .^^s^^itJe , and sequence all necess'aVv 

subtasks. 

30. How do we find out what a child's learning characteristics are? 
From applying formal and informal diagnostic procedures. 



31. Which of the following is not a directive teaching procedure? 

a. Get the child's attention 

^) Focus On two concepts at a time 

c. Program the child so he's correct in nearly all his responses 

d. Give the child positive reinforcement 
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Final Assignment fo r thp Fnllnw-Uo WQrk«;hnn 



Select a child who is a different child from the one you worked with 
in the follow-up workshop. 

Fill in the form for Defining the Problem and I dentifying What Will 
Meet the Student's Need^ ^ 



Task analyze two samples of the child's academic work in the area 
in which he is having difficulty. 

Task analyze one subtest administered to the child in the area in 
which he is having difficulty. 

Complete an error pattern analysis on the same two academic work- 
sheets and one subtest that were task analyzed. 

Complete a systematic inquiry of the same two academic worksheets 
and one subtest, including checks and inquiries for each task. 

Fill in the form Discovering What the Child Can and Can't Do . 

Write one long range behavioral objective and task analyze that. 

Write one short range behavioral objective to help meet the long 
range objective and also task analyze that. 

Write a learning sequence to teach this short range objective. 

Task" analyze one instructional material that you are considering 
for use with your child. 

Fill out the form for Matching Learner Characteristi cs with 
Material CharacteristicsT 

Modify that material for use with your child using either the 
principles for: 

a. systematic inquiry, 

b. learning principles, or 

c. concept teaching. 

Present a new procedure to be used with a child to the classroom 
teacher. Fill out the planning and feedback sheets provided. 

Please complete the assignment by . and send 

to the following address: (date) 
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Evaluation Form 



ACTIVITY: Was the objective of this activity: Met 


Met 


iiut 
Met 


This area pertains to the information 


content of this activity. 






Was this activity: New 1 


2 3 


4 


5 


Clear 1 


2 3 


4 


5 


Rel evant 1 


2 3 


4 


5 


IniDortant 1 


2 3 


4 


5. 


This area is concerned with the overall 


presentation of the activity. 




Did this activity: 
Involve Participants Adequately 1 


2 3 


4 


5 


Hold Interest 1 


2 3 


4 


5 


Use Suitable Techniques 1 


2 3 


4 


5 


This area pertains to your overall judgment of the instructor's 
following dimensions: 


performance on 


the 


Organization 1 


2 3 


4 


5 


Relates Well to Participants 1 


2 3 


4 


5 


Skill in Involving Others 1 


2 3 


4 


5 



This area related to how you perceive the value of the ideas in the activity, i e 
you may have judged the content, format and teacher's performance to be rather dull, 
but still think the concept or idea important for inclusion. 

Usefulness 1 2 3 . 4 5 



Expectations Were Met 1 



2 



•5 
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Example of a Memo to be Sent to Workshop Participants 



Dear 




Please bring the following to the workshop: 



1 . At least two academic worksheets that a child who has been referred . 
to you has completed. These worksheets should be from the academic 
area in which the child is having problems (e.g. reading, math, etc.) 

2. At least one subtest that was administered to the child who has 
been referred to you. This subtest should be in the academic 
area in which the child is having problems. 

3. : At least one instructional material that would be appropriate 

for this child. 

^- Essentials of Teaching , by Barbara Bateman. 
5. Notebook and paper. 
See you soon! 
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ADDENDA 

Criteria for Scoring the Final Assignment for the Follow-Up Workshop 



The following are criteria for scoring the final assignment that 
is given to the participants at the end of the follow-up workshop. 
The criteria is an attempt to make the scoring objective, but the 
facilitator will still need to use his/her judgment as to the appro- 
priateness, and correctness of some of the responses. The point values 
assigned are rather arbitrary and may need to be modified as more 
assignments are corrected and more data is gathered. 

In addition to assigning points, the facilitator should also 
write appropriate comments and corrections on the assignment pages. 

The assignments should be scored and sent back to the participants 
as soon as possible. 



1. Defining the Problem and Identifying What Will Meet the Student's 
iNeed . 4 points 



A. The participant will write: 

1. Who is affected. 1 point 

2. What the apparent skill deficit is. 1 point 

3. What needs to be done. 1 point 



4. What specific information is needed about the child. 1 point 



2. Task Analysis . 9 points 

A. The participant will task analyze two worksheets and one 
subtest. In each task analysis, he will: 

1. Isolate the appropriate subtasks. 1 point each - total 3 point 

2. Describe them using observable terms. 1 point each - total 3 point: 

3. Sequence them. 1 point each - total 3 point: 



3. Error Pattern Analysis. 6 points 



A- The participant will write tentative conclusions concerning 
the errors made by a -^hild on the two worksheets and one 
subtest. He will : 

„ 1 State an appropriate tentative cpnclusipn J 

for each. 1 point each - total 3 point; 

2. State the conclusion using 

observable terms. 1 point each - total 3 point5 
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Addenda - page 2 



4. Systematic Inquiry , 12 points 

A. The participant will write a method for checking each 
subtask of the two worksheets and one subtest previously 
task analyzed. He will: 

1. Write a specific check for each 

subtask. (Not simply, "ask child.") 1 point each - total 3 points 

B. The participant will write a systematic inquiry for each 
subtask of the two worksheets and one subtest previously 
task analyzed. He will : 

1. Write an alternate response. 1 point each - total 3 points 

2. Make only one alteration in a task 

at a time. 1 point each - total 3 points 

3. Make minor alterations in the task. 1 point each - total 3 points 

5. Discovering What the Child Can and Can't Do . 4 points 

A. The participant, using the v/orksheets and subtest completed 
by the child and other information he/she has concerning 
that child, will list: 

1. What skills the child can do, using 

observable terms. 1 point 

2. What skills the child can't do, using ' ^ 
observable terms. 1 point 

3. What further information is needed. 1 point 

4. Notes on the child's learning style. 1 point 

6. Behavioral Objectives. 6 points 

A. The participant will write one long range and one short 
range objective, including in each: 

1. Behavior. 1 point each - total 2 points 

2. Conditions. 1 point each - total 2 points 

3. Criteria. 1 point each - total 2 points 

7. Learning Methods . 5 points ' " " 

A. The participant will write a learning sequence 
v/hich includes: 

!• A behavioral objective. 1 point - 

2. At least two learning principles or steps that 

a. stress the important characteristics of 
the concepts being taught, 

b. vary the unimportant characteristics, 

c. present not-instances, 

d. include fade-out procedures. 4 points 
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8, Task Analysis of Mataria1s > 3 points 

A. The participant will write a task analysis for an 
instructional material, using the following criteria: 
1* Isolate the appropriate subtasks. 1 point 

2. Describe them using observable terms. 1 point 

3. Sequence them. .1 point 

9. Hatching Learner Characteristics with Material Characteristics . 2 points 

A. The participant will complete the form "Matching Learner 
Characteristics with Material Characteristics" by: 

1. Writing characteristics of a child in the 
learner characteristics column, based on 
information from the form "Discovering What 

the Child Can and Cannot Do." 1 point 

2. Describing characteristics of a material 

based on the criteria listed on the form. 1 point 

10. Modifying Materials . 3 points 

A. The participant will modify the instructional material 
that v/as previously evaluated by using either 
principles of: 

1. Systematic inquiry. If he uses this technique, 
he should: 

a. List an alternative response for the material. 1 point 

b. Make minor alterations in each task the child 

must do when using the material. 1 point 

c. Make only one alteration in a task at a time. 1 point 

2. Concept teaching. If he uses this technique, 
he should: ^ 

a. Write statements telling how to stress the 

important characteristics of the material. 1 point 

b. Write statements telling how to vary 

unimportant characteristics. 1 point 

c. Write statements telling how to present 
not-instances. 1 point 

3. Incorporating learning principles. If he uses 
this technique, he should: 

a. Include at least three learning principles 

compatible with the child's learning style. 3 points 



1 1 . Implementing Informal Diagnosis and Prescriptive Programming Skills . 
3 points 

A. The participant will plan, conduct, and evaluate a meeting with 
a classroom teacher. He will write: 

1. An objective. 1 point 

2. How this objective is to be met. 1 point 

3. A conclusion concerning the outcome of the meeting. 1 point 
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Introduction 



Entering into every classroom the first day of school each year are a group 
of children who are distinctive by their dissimilarity. Each pupil is unique in 
the total being presented to the teacher. Likes, dislikes, attitudes, social skills, 
previous experience and academic ability will vary greatly within every group.' 
The importance of stressing the differences that the teacher must cope with is 
not that It is new information. It is a reality driven home too frequently for 
you who encounter children daily to overlook. The significance of differences 
for this publication is that it is the diversity of pupil performance that makes 
corrective teaching essential in the classroom. 

First, let us examine some of the ways used to reduce the differences in 
the classroom. Administratively many differe.nt approaches have been used 
for the sole purpose of creating a performance range that can be dealt with 
effectively and reasonably by the teacher. Approaches inciude grouping children 
initially by chronological age, forming classes based on some variable such as 
achievement test scores, or the use of a content area design that groups across 
lines of chronological age according to skills. Even v.'ithin the classroom, teachers 
attempt to reduce differences to a workable range by grouping pupils for instruc- 
tion in such areas as reading and math, There are many scholarly works that 
describe the cTierits and limitations of methods of reducing differences for 
instructional purposes. The point being emphasized here is that reducing signifi- 
cant differences has been deemed necessary for the teacher to implement an 
effective educational program for her pupils. 

In any discussion of the need to reduce significant instructional differences 
in the classroom, it is essential to look at the teacher as a major variable. Signifi- 
cant IS a relative term Jinked to the teacher's range of ability in programming for 
differences wit.h.r, the classroom. Using graded programs as an example, we 
are vT.vare of the .naster teacher who can program for a class that is labeled 
fourth grade but has pupils functioni.-g from tow second to high sixth grade 
m ability. For such a teacher there m,ght not be any significant instructional 
differences ampng her pupils because she is able to effectively serve all of 
them. However, most teachers would readily admit that it would be difficult- 
for them to serve pupils with such a spread of ability. Significant instructional 
differences, then, occur at the point where a pupil functions in a specific 
academic area outside the teacher's range of ability to program. For example 
such a difference occurs for the teacher using three reading groups a^^^ 
a pupil functioning below the lowest group. While the concept of significant 
instructional difference is relative to the teacher, it is also relative to specific 
content areas. A teacher capable of programming for a four year achievement 

spread in reading^m^^ 

ment in mathematics. Factors exist that are independent of teacher competence 
but that do affect range of programming. Such factors include variety of 
instructional materials, other pupils in the classroom and the way the school is 
organized instructionally. In many cases if it were not for time, materials or 
an unusually high average class performance, the teacher could effectively 
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develop a program for the pupil functioning outside the range of the classroom 
program. Everything considered, the significant instructional difference is 
relative to the total situation. 

In effect what is being recognized is the uniqueness and individual differences 
present in teachers and classrooms. To recognize such differences does not in and 
of itself alter the situation for the child who functions outside of the range of 
programming provided in the classroom. In some cases, changing the adminis- 
trative placement of the pupil from one teacher to another might be helpful. 
Unfortunately, the structure of the school environment does not always lend 
itself to such changes and our ability to determine the range that a teacher can 
effectively program for is limited at best. Also, a change of teachers might only 
be eliminating one content area problem for the pupil while creating another one. 

Corrective teaching, as discussed in this publication, is an approach that the 
teacher confronted with a few pupils functioning outside the range of programming 
might consider. It is necessary to underscore a few pupils because if many pupils 
are in need of corrective teaching there is something obviously wrong with the 
structure of the current curriculum and instructional program. At this point it 
would be helpful to define corrective teaching. 



Corrective teaching is instruction designed to correct the 
classroom situation that causes the pupil to be outside the 
range of programming in a given content area. The situation 
is corrected by providing the pupil the skills required to 
function within the range of programming that exists. 



In directing attention to the situation that is to be corrected by giving the 
pupil a higher skill level, a basic assumption is made-an assumption that we 
beJieve to be valid. That is, the teacher has organized her time, materials and 
the resources to the best of her ability so as to meaningfully incorporate every 
child into each content area. After doing this, the pupil who is left, the one for 
whom little value is to be realized from what the other pupils are doing, is in 
need of a corrective teaching program.. 



•M ..: ^, 



CO 

• . . /.I 

hfi11i7^rm1T11i1 ^S- 



Functioni»t9 of Indivioual Pupils 



Figure 1 Flange of Performance Served in a Third Grade Arithmetic Class 
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An example can be seen in the chart above. For explanatory purposes we 
will use a graded program again. In mathematics, the third grade teacher is able 
to serve children who function from second grade to the fourth grade with her 
current resources (time, materials, energy). Two pupils are yet to reach the 
second grade level. In such a case, the purpose of corrective teaching is to give 
the pupils the skills to function within the range of the teacher's effectiveness, 
in this case to design a program to increase math skills to the second grade level. 

It might be said that pupils should not be in a classroom in which they can 
not function within the academic range of programming offered. When it is 
considered that the pupil may acceptably be functioning the remainder of time, 
tiie question more realistically becomes: y^hat other option, short of acceptmg 
the situation as unchangeable, does exist? 

An observation at this point might be that some pupils, within one year, 
two years or possibly never, will re-enter the range of programming offered in 
their classrooms. This will occur, but the suggestions regarding corrective 
teaching will be no less applicable. The outcome for the pupil is that the teacher 
following corrective teaching procedures will have implemented a goal directed 
learning program especially for him. The teacher will be individualizing instruction 
and providing a developmental program for the child, starting where he is and 
taking him as far as he can go. 

The regular class teacher might have a greater number of pupils for whom 
re-entry would be possible than a resource or special class teacher. Resource 
and special class teachers may have such a heterogeneous population in terms 
of learning problems that group instruction of any size in basic skills would be 
unrealistic. Even though this may be true, the instructional approach within 
corrective teaching should have appeal to such teachers. 

Considering only the resource teacher for a moment we can see the 
applicability of corrective teaching. The resource teacher has as a basic 
function the provision of skills that will enable the pupil to be an independent 
learner in the regular classroom. By isolating the skills the pupil will need to 
be integrated in the regular class at the point of re-entry, assessing current 
learner performance in those skills and developing an instructional plan to 
provide those skills, re-entry is more likely to occur. Unless re-entry skills are 
identified, there is danger that resource instruction might be moving the pupil 
closer to re-entry at an unnecessarily slow pace or not at all. Determining re- 
entry point would make it necessary for communication to exist between the 
regular teacher and the resource teacher which should produce additional 
benefits for the pupil. 

Special class teachers have been resource teachers for some pupils for 
many years. The many situations in which the teacher hau actively worked to 
integrate selected pupils into other classes for reading, math, science or social 
studies because of their ability puts them at least in part in the resource category. 
. 1". such situations, look at re-e^^^ 
With mane discussions on the ability of the regular teacher to teach a handicapped 
child would be more productive for everyone. 

Also, the special class teacher does face a problem of shortage of time. If 
pupil functioning in basic skills is so diverse that no grouping is possible, then a 
separate program must be designed and implemented fbr e^^^^^^ 
situations, the procedures in Corrective Teaching will be helpful to the teacher 
in planninc) .ind intpltMiienting those individualized progriims. If the special 
class teiicher is able to group for basic skills, then she too may have pupils who 
exceed the range of group programming. Then, Corrective Teaching would be 
applicable to her as it is to the regular teacher. 
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So far in our discussion of corrective teaching, it has been indicated that: 



Many approaches have been ui,ed to group children so learning will be increased. 




2 The range of pupil performance in a subject area that can be served differs 
among teachers. 




3 

Many factors influence the range of pupil performance that a teacher can serve. 
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Children who do not fit the range of performance provided are in need of 
corrective teaching. 




Outside performance range 
of Teacher A 




Inside performance range of 
Teacher A 



5 Corrective teaching is intended to give the pupil the skills necessary to 
function within the range of performance served. 




6 



If many pupils need corrective teaching then there may be something wrong 
with: 





curriculum 



materials 



teaching procedures 
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Corrective Teaching is useful to: 



regular teachers wanting a pupi! to profit from the existing large or small 
group instruction 

resource teachers wanting to return pupils to the regular classroom for 
instruction 

special class teachers wanting to integrate pupils ... or wanting to serve 
pupils in their own large or small group instruction 

all teachers needing to develop an individualized program for a specific 
pupil. 
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Before entering into corrective teaching the teacher needs to 
consider her use of basic principles of instruction. If she is applying 
these principles routinely then she can move into designing a cor- 
rective progrcTi. However, if some of these principles are absent 
from the daily instructional program, it may be of greater benefit 
to the learner in question to incorporate the absent principles. 
Attention to what is lacking might provide the necessary impetus 
to expand the range of instruction offered in the classroom so 
corrective teaching is no longer necessary. In all instruction the 
teacher is advised to apply these principles to maximize pupil 
progress. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTiprSI 

Readiness for Learning 
Motivation to Learn 
Active Learner Participation 
Exercise 
Distributed Practice 
Stressing Accuracy 
Sequencing of Content 
Minima! Change of Learning Situation 
Immediate Knowledge of Results 
Reinforcement of Successful Performance 

Over learning of Content 
Movement from Concrete to Abstract 
Using Learner Strengths 



The learner must be ready to deal with the task put before 

_hiniv_ReadinessJor ajask,.wilL^ 

requisite skills have been mastered. For example, if the learner 
has not developed proficiency in grouping objects by some common 
property, it would be premature to ask him to associate sets with 
a like number of ohjects. Auditory Training (SECDC, 1972) 
emphasizes'the importanceiof"basic"sk1!ls1h^lis^^^^ — 
discrimination as precursors to formal reading. Critical examination 
of learner performance and analysis of the task to be mastered will 
let the teacher determine the readiness level of the pupil. 



READINESS FOR LEARNING 
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Motivation comes from within the child and is based upon a 
need to learn what is presented. Motivation os some children stems 
from a high achievement orientation nurtured by frequent success, 
motivation may need to be based on extrinsic rewards provided by 
the teacher. Ultimately, the goal is motivation based on a desire to 
learn what is presented. 



MOTIVATION TO LEARN 



Until the learner is actively involved in the learning task, that 
is responding by stating answers, computing problems, grouping 
objects, matching words or other overt behaviors, learning will not 
occur. Opportunities must be given to respond often and in a 
variety of ways or the learner will not be able to experience the 
content or the teacher evaluate pupil progress. Measuring the 
number of pupil responses during an activity would have greater 
merit than measuring the duration of the activity. 



As the athlete must exercise to build up his skill level so must 
the student. Planned repetition provides the opportunity for 
mastery of the desired response. If the nature of the exercise 
experiences are varied, ability to accurately deal with the content 
in different situations is also strengthened. 



Practice needs to be distributed if the learner is to master a 
task. Frequently the school day is designed to provide one thirty- 
minute learning situation each day of the week per content area. 
For a pupil with difficulties, there might be greater advantage in 
providing three ten-minute practice, the frequency will generally 
need to be greater than that provided the average learner. 




ACTIVE LEARNER PARTICIPATION 




The significance of-stressing-accuracy-in skill areas is-well- — 

expressed in Quality Math Experiences (SECDC, 1971 ). Pupils 
with learning difficulties may assume that the goal is to complete 
the task, not to respond correctly to each item. Until the impor* 

be directed toward achieving mastery over the tasks. 
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STRESSING ACCURACV-^ 
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The relationship of one skill to the development of a higher 
level skill is most important. It is not uncommon to find children, 
for example, who need to learn multiplication but somehow missed 
mastering the concept of place value. Pursuing the higher level skill 
without mastery of lower level skills may cause a breakdown in the 
learning of the new skill being taught or other higher level skills in 
the future. 



Effectiveness of learning is increased if the changes between 
and within learning situations are not too great. This permits the 
learner to establish a set in regard to tackling the tasks presented 
to him. While the school day requires many changes, it is possible 
to begin with material that has been mastered to assist the { apil in 
making transitions between situations. Likewise within practice 
situations, starting with content that the pupil can handle in the 
format in which the new content will be introduced will aid learning 



SEQUENCING OF CONTENT 







PR.O&RAM 






MINIMAL CHANGE OF 
LEARNING SITUATION 



If the practice provided by the teacher is to be meaningful 
the learner must h?ve feedback on the accuracy of his results. 
Since incorrect rei^onse patterns frequently have been developed 
delayed feedback may perpetuate errors. Knowledge of results 
should be given after task completion so corrections can be made 
The quality of practice, based in part on the immediacy of feed- 
back, is of prime importance in corrective teaching. 



The energy and effort put forward hy the learner to master 
the task must have some pay-off for hjm. The smiles, words of 
praise, privileges or tangible rewards used by the teacher helps the 
learner perservere when the going gets tough. High motivation may 
be based on how the teacher chooses to reinforce successful per 
formance. 




IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE 
OF RESULTS 




REINFORCEMENT OF SUCCESS 
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Overlearning is the practice of a task beyond the point of 
initial mastery. A few correct responses are not sufficient for the 
response to become automatic. Our skills in driving an automobile 
while correct, were initially labored and mechanical. Now, with 
overlearning or practice beyond the point of initial mastery, we are 
now able to respond correctly to driving situations without 
analyzing ail of the elements of each situation. This automatic 
response is what is souah; ?rom the learner. 



I 
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The pupil with difficulties is often unable to distinguish all 
the key elements in the learning situation. He is aided by using 
concrete materials until the principle or type of response desired 
is identified and practiced in a situation that he can grasp easily. 
Mastery at a concrete level is nerpccr»rv' hoforn abstractions can be 
dealt with. While this principle is well known, it may be one of 
the most overlooked. 



Kids learn in different ways. Some learn visually, some 
auditorally and some need to manipulate materials if they are to 
learn. Children with le(f»ming difficulties generally are not efficient 
print learners. Knowing how the pupil learns and devising tasks 
that permit him to use his learning strengths is paramount to a 
successful instructional design. Because some pupils are not strong 
in any single approach, methods that emphasize a combination of 
approaches are necessary. 



MOVEMENT FROM CONCRETE 
TO ABSTRACT 




USING LEARNER STRENGTHS 
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3 

Building a 

Corrective Teaching 
Program 



Building a corrective teaching program is not unlike any 
construction that is ventured into for the first time. There are 
directions and basic steps that have to be followed. The steps 
provide a sequence that is to be followed so the end result comes 
out like you had hoped. However, the directions and steps become 
more difficult and complex as the end becomes closer, requiring 
greater care and precision. A final step unoarefully completed will 
affect the appearance and utility of the entire operation. W^'h 
any procedure, after a few completed uses it becomes second 
nature and the need for written guidelines can be dvscard'ed for 
good. 

The proc-^ss of budding a corrective teaching program will 
pot appear greatly unfamiliar to the teacher. In many .respects it 
reprc^er.r? the teaching model that she may currently be using in 
h-3 classroom. If so, so much the better for it will make it 3ll the 
easier for her. What is different is the applicaton of the model to 
the task of re^storing a pupil to sm^M or large group instruction in 
a special or regular education setting. It is this allocation of teacher 
energy to permit a pupil to develop or increase skills so that he may 
participate in instruction v/ith others that is central to building a 
corrective teaching pro^ra^Tt. 

• Step1 ISOLATE THf PROBLEM 

Step 2 IDENTIFY PERFORMANCE NECESSARY FOR RE-ENTRY 

Step 3 ANALYZE THE TASK 

&t3p 4 WRITE !WSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTiVES 

5t£p 5 DESIGN THE PROCEDURE 

The teejcher will find no difficulty with this initia! step. The 
probfem area to be isolated is vhe performance^ area that causes 
the ter>ch3r concern. When tNe teacher sev'^ He doesn't even fit 
in my lowest reading group, she has isolated the problem at ea. 
Or when she indicate He functions so low in (problem area) / 
will need to design every tning for him individurJIy, the prcblem 
area has been isolated. Generally, the problem areas that will 
cause teachers to hf? roncernod are: 

Readimj Scff hc^lp Sk ills 

^'^^^ 0\t\\ Cf .rTinuinication 

Lisienmti Skills Completion of Wriifen Asf;ignments 
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Step 1 ISOLATE THE PROBLEM 

• Step 2 IDENTIFY PERFORMANCE NECESSARY FOR RE 

Step 3 ANALYZE THE TASK 

Step 4 WRITE INSTRUCTiONAL OBJECTIVES 

Steps DESIGN THE PROCEDURE 

Detinin-; the perforrriance i-iv?: ^tiat lyie pupil must achieve 
to be able to tunction at a mininriBi level of sucoe^ in the selected 
situation is the next s;.ep, A( this point the teacher looks more 
closely at the situatio'", to which she wishes to "trturn the pupil. 

In some situation*; the process of retjrninn the pupil will be 
literal. Pupils who are in resource programs to 3tr?ng\hen their 
performance in reading are to be returned to the re^aiar reading 
program. Or pupiis in regular or special classes who because of 
inferior performance do their math work in mat(>riols unlike their 
classmates are to be returned to receiving their instruction with 
others. So far, returning a pupil has been used in a physical sense. 
We also have the pupils who have f igurativtly left the group instruc- 
tion program because they have ceased to benefit from the materials 
or content. In such cases our purpose would be to re-establish the 
pupil as an active learner in the situ;*_tion. 

In identifying re-entry perfcmance the teacher concentrates 
on the minimum level necessary for the pupil to benefit. The 
teacher might feel that special assistance would be warranted at 
that level, but f.t least he could profit from a larger amount of the 
instruction offered his peers. Assuming that he was profiting, more 
time would be available to plan the special assistance because of 
reducing the total amount of individually planned work for him. 

i Jentifying re-entry point is rather abstract. To make it less 
iibbtract, the teacher can use the pupils who are benefiting from 
tho situation but who demonstrate the lowest acceptable achieve- 
ment as a benchmark. She evaluates the performance of those 
pupils to help identify re-entry point. In looking at those pupils 
the teacher considers: skills possessed, materials used, and per- 
formance rate. 

Consider the following examples of description of group or 
class functioning. The pupil in need of corrective teaching does 
not meet these levels of achievement. 

• • • • • SITUATtON 1 

A second grade class uses the Scott-Foresman program as 
the basal reading program. Pupils in the lowest of three reading 
groups have a basic sight vocabulary of at least 45 words. In oral 
reading, the lowest pupil reads 15 words per minute (excluding 
errors), Pupils are given independent seatwork associated with 
word attack skills three times a week, completing it with at least 
80% accuracy. 

• • • • •SITUATION 2 

The Ginn program is used in a third grade classroom. Pupils 
who function the lowest are able to add two digit numbers with 
carrying, subtract without borrowing and count by 2s and 5s to 
100. On computational problems, the lowest pupil can do five 
problems correctly per minute. 

• • • • •SITUATION 3 

In a high school special education class, the pupils can make 
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change up to one dollar with 100% accuracy. The situation consists 
of giving an amount less than one dollar that is spent with the pupil 
computing the amount to be returned and counting out the correct 
change. Time has not been a consideration. 

• • • • •SITUATION 4 

Twenty spelling words are given each week in a fifth grade 
class. Pupils complete at least 12 correct on the test. Also, during 
the week, the pupils complete exercises in a spelling book with no 
less than 70% accuracy. 

• • • • • SITUATIONS 

In a junior high age class of trainable students, all children can 
recognize their name in print (manuscript) and correctly give their 
telephone number on request. 

• • • • •SITUATION 6 

In a fourth grade language arts class, on selected topics, the 
lowest pupils are able to write three sentence paragraphs. These 
are made of simple sentences and correctly punctuated with 
C-ipitals, periods and question marks at least 60% of the time. 

After determining where the lowest pupils in the selected 
situation are functioning, the teacher is ready to formulate a 
statement of re-entry requirements. It might be that the current 
lowest functioning members represent the minimum acceptable 
level or the teacher may choose to lower the requirements. Regard- 
less, the requirements are now set forth in a goal statement for the 
corrective teaching program. 

The goal statement written by tne'teacher includes three 
basic components; 

WHEN the goal will be accomplished 
WHAT the pupil is going to do 
CRITERIA used to de:\ermine success 
Continuing with the previous s».Mt5on as examples, goal state- 
ments would .be written as folliJW;v 
• • • • • SITUATION 1 

A second grade class uses the Scott Fcresmart prc^ram as the basai 
reading program. Pupils in the of three re.=»ci»iig groups have 

a basic sight vocabulary of at least 45 w ords. In or^il reading the 
lowest pupil reads 15 words per minute (excluding errors). Pupils 
are given independent seatwork associated with word ittack skills 
three times a week, completing it with at least 80% accuracy. 
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WHEN 

by November 12 



WHAT 

sight vocabulary/ oral reading in 
basal reader, complete .^dependent 
seatwork on word attack 



Comfjieted goal statement: 

By November 12 Sally will have a sight word vocabulary of 
at least 45 words from the teacher's list, orally read at lecjst is 
words per minute in basal reader and complete associated word 
attack seatwork with 80% accuracy. 



CRITERIA 

4d words from the teacher's 
list, 15 words per minute 
(excluding errors) 
80% accuracy 



• • • • SITUATION 2 

The Ginn program is used in a third grade classrc.jrn. Pupils whD 
function the lowest are able to add two digit nu.Tbr^s with carrymg. 
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subtract without borrovvmg and count by 2s and 5s to 100. On 
computationa! problems the lowest pupil can do tive problems 
correctly per minute. 

WHEN WHAT 
end of secono add 2 digit numbers with carrying, 

grading neriod SLsbtract without borrowing, count 

by 2s and 5s to 1CX), compute above 
addition and subtraction problems 

Completed goal statement: 

By the end of the second grading period Peter wili be able to 
add two digit numbers with carrying and subtract wihtout borrowing 
with 85% accuracy. He will also be able to co?jnt by 2s and 5s to 
100 correctly and complete the above computational problems so 
as to correctly finish five problems per minute. 



CRITERIA 

85% accuracy 
85% accuracy 
100% accuracy 
5 correct per minute 



• • • • •SITUATIONS 

In a high school special education class the pupils can make change 
up to one dollar with 100% accuracy. The situation consists of 
giving 3n amount less than one dollar that is spent with the pupil 
computing the amount to be returned and counting out the correct 
change Time has not been a consideration. 

WHEN WHAT 

February 2 make change up to one dollar 

Completed goal statement: 

By February 2 make change up to one dollar with 100% 
accuracy. 

The remaining situations do not have the goal statements 
conif)U*led. YOU complete them. Possible components of goal 
staiemffnis can be found following the uncompleted goal state- 
ments. Try it, they are easy to write! 



CRITERIA 

100% accuracy 



• • • •SITUATION 4 

Twf?n?v spelling words are given each week m a fifth grade class. 
Pupils complete at least 12 correct on the test. Also, during the 
wt^ek. the pupils complete exercises in a spelling book with no less 
then 70% accuracy. 



WHEN 



WHAT 

20 word spelling test 
spelling book exercises 



CRiTSBiA 

words correct 

% accuracy 



Completed goal statement: 



► • • •SITUATIONS 

In a junior high age class of trainable students, all children can 
recogni/e their name in print (manuscript) and correctly give their 
ttfUrphone number on request. 

WHEfSI WHAT CRITERIA 

recognize ^_ 

verbally give 
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Completed goal statement: 
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• • • •SITUATIONS 

In a fourth grade language arts class, on selected topics, the lowest 
pupils are able to write three sentence paragraphs. These are made 
of simple sentences and correctly punctuated with capitals, periods 
and question marks at least 60% of the time. 

WHEN WHAT 



CRITERIA 



Completed goal statement: 



Possible components of goal statements from previous page: 



►SITUATION 4 



WHEN 

any date in the future, e.g., 
by March 3 



WHAT 
20 word spelling test 
spelling book exercises 



Completed goal statement: 

By March 3, complete 12 words correctly on each spelling 
test and complete 70% of the spelling book exercises correctly. 



SITUATIONS 



WHEN 

ttnv iate in the future, e.g., 
April 15 



WHAT 

recognize name in manuscript form 
verbally give telephone number 
on request 



Completed goal statement: 

By April 15 recognize name when in manuscript form and 
give telephone number on request at all limes. 



►SITUATIONS 



WHEN 

any time in the future, e.g.. 
May 2 



WHAT 
write paragraph 

use capitals, periods and 
question marks 



Completed goal statement: 

By May 2 write paragraphs of at least Z simple sentences that 
are correctly punctuated with capitals, periods and question marks 
60% of the time. 



CRITERIA 

12 words correct 
70% accuracy 



CRITERIA 
100% 
100% 



CRITERIA 
at least 3 simple sentences 

in length 
60% accuracy 
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Why Write Goal Statements? 

Formulating re-entry level and converting it into a goal state- 
ment does take teacher time. However, if the teacher is going to 
remediate the learning problems of children the goal that she is 
striving to accomplish must be identified so she can work toward 
it. The when, what and criteria components are crucial because: 
9 The when setsa target date. With goals that will be accomplished 
frcm two weeks to a semester away being written, if time isn't, 
specified the target date often has a tendency to move even further 
away. Writing goals moves us to action. 

#Th4a y^hat and criteria establish the purpose behind and direction 
of the Teacher's expenditure of energy. By specifying these, the 
teacher is able to work toward pupil progress with a predetermined 
curoc.ne m mind. The likelihood of restoring the pupil to the group 
4ncr\2a5ed. 

• Goal statements can be shared with the pupil to increase pupil 
initiative. 

• Goa} statements can be used during conferences with parents to 
comnfiunicate what you are doing. 

• CodI statemt-ms will communicate to consultants or principals 
the purpose of intervention being provided. 

• The goal statement will serve as a method of evaluating the 
intervention. 

A Comment on Writing the When in Goal Statenients 

By looking closely at what she wishes the pupil to be able to 
do, the teacher should not have great difficulty in composing the 
what and the criteria. Determining the when is another issue. 
Setting a date at which time the pupil will have mastered new 
skills is certainly difficult. Here the teacher must use her best 
clinical judgment to determine optimum rate of learning. As the 
lyncher acquires experience with corrective teaching the task 
becomes easier. Without encouraging unrealistic projection on 
time. \x should be noted that most deadlines we establish for 
ourselves are seldonn achieved earlier. 

Predictions on when t\rJ^ joal can be accomplished will be 
improved by: 

9^ihering all relevant information 

getting input from other teachers 

using the services of appropriate special service personnel 

What Short Range Re^fitry Isn't Possible? 

Two possible problems may exist for the teacher in establishing 
performance necessary for re-entry. The first is that as corrective 
teaching moves the pupil closer to re-entry, the real re-entry re- ^ 
quirements increase in difficulty. For pupils who are not severely 
cJCudeiMically impaired, movement of the re-entry point should not 
constitute too great a problem. However, as the timetable for re- 
erury nt^rs h semester or more, the possibility of this occurring 
increoiies Here the teacher, using her knowledge of the other pupils 
and Tho curriculum as a guide, can estimate the degree to whi:h it 
•A/ili be an obstacle. The worst that could happen would be the 
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need to re-establish entry requirements after the first goal was 
accomplished. As opposed to the subtle problem of a slight shift 
in re-entry requirements is the problem of a pupil being so severely 
handicapped academically that re-entry is not remotely possible 
during the course of the school year. Accompanying this is what 
might be a fruitless task of analyzing the performance of an 
existing group, knowing that such performance is far in the distant. 
An example would be a resource teacher instructing a boy in 
reading who functions at the second grade level, but who otherwise 
would be receiving reading instruction with his fifth grade peers. 
Also, teachers of trainable pupils may well have a pupil population 
that prohibits grouping, thus no group exists with which to compare. 

An alternative exists that permits the teacher to establish direc- 
tion for corrective teaching in such situations. Using the problem 
area isolated as a reference, the teacher hypotheses the performance 
level that the pupil could reach at the end of the semester, if maximum, 
but reasonable progress occurred. The teacher is simply asking herself. 
What do I want the pupil to be able to do in the problem area by the 
end of the semester? Her response, if it has the what and the criteria 
specified provides the basis for writing the goal statement. It should 
be mentioned that by restricting the goal to no more than one semester 
or about 90 days keeps the purpose of the corrective teaching within 
sights. Longer than ninety days increases the difficulty of reasonably 
determining the time and what. If the goal the teacher wants achieved 
can be mastered in less than ninety days, then the earliest possible 
date of accomplishment should be used. 

When the Teacher will NOT use a Peer Reference 

In a primary class of trainable pupils the teacher might specify 

a list of expressive vocabulary words that she would want a pupil 

to use correctly, i.e., nannes of colors, names of common food, or 

articles of clothing. 

A resource teacher for children with learning problems might 

wish to specify the sight words that a pupil would be able to 

identify. 

A teacher of educable pupils might wish to specify the number 
operations that a pupil would be able to perform. For example, 
for one pupil the ability to compute quickly and accurately com- 
Tfon addition combinations such as 5 + 4 = 9, 9 + 7 = 16, or 
6 8 = 14. Or, the teacher might be concerned with the ability 
of c pupil to tell time to the nearest five minutes with a wristwatch. 

A regular class teacher might wish to have a pupil master blends 
and digraphs as part of word attack skills, a skill the rest of the 
pupils possess. 
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Step 1 ISOLATE THE PROBLEM 

Step 2 IDENTIFY PERFORMANCE NECESSARY FOR RE-ENTRY 

► Step 3 ANALYZE THE TASK 

Step 4 WRITE INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Step 5 DESIGN THE PROCEDURE 



Now that the job to be accomplished is identified the teacher 
analyzes the task that stands before her. This is a crucial step 
because it will give direct guidance to the teacher in determining 
where to begin. In trying to help a child with problems, identifying 
the problem area and determining how we would like him to per- 
form is rarely difficult. Our failure to solve the academic problem 
generally results from not going beyond deciding what we would 
wish him to do. 

The goal statements are too broad to teach at one time. 
Thus the teacher carefully unfolds the many layers of instruction 
that comprise it. She is, in effect, creating components of the 
goal that she can easily work with. At this time, the teacher also 
considers the current skill level of the pupil. Rarely would the 
pupil be deficit in all skills related to the goal accomplishment. 
By subtracting the skills the pupil has mastered from those he 
needs to obtain, the meat of corrective teaching is established. 

Doing the task analysis involves the breaking down of the 
task into its simpliest steps. 

Identify the Hierarchy of Content Skills 

Example: Independently setting 1 place setting of silverware 

with plate already in place. 

1. Visual recognition of knife, fork, spoon 

2. Visual recognition of 1 set of silverware 

3. Placement of fork to left of plate, handle toward bottom 

4. Placement of knife to right of plate, handle toward bottom, 

blade toward plate. 

5. Placement of spoon to right of knife, handle toward bottom, 

bowl of spoon up. 

Example: Tracing of capital A manuscript form 

1. Holds pencil correctly 

2. Pencil placed in starting position 

3. Pencil moved upward on dotted line 

4. Pencil moved downward on dotted line 

5. Pencil taken off dotted line 

6. Pencil placed on crossbar line 

7. Crossbar completed 

8. Pencil taken off paper 

Example: Matching of consonant sound B with 1 of 4 pictures 
presented on a worksheet 

1 . Visual recognition of B 

2. Auditory recognition of B sound when presented 

3. Discrimination of words with B sound when presented orally 

4. Recognition of pictures presented (sketch of ball, watch, 

car, dog) 

5. Marking of appropriate picture with an X 




Some JoBi ARE TOO B(G 



NONE APCe TOO 




DOING THE 
TASK ANALYSIS 
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Consider the Type of Response to be Made 

Oral Response 
factual 

2 + 2 = 

ball 

larger 
explanation 

the glass would hold water, the sieve wouldn't 

the car would hit the boy getting the ball 

the father is larger than the son because he is older 
generalization 

containers that aren't solid won't hold water 

going into the street without looking is dangerous 

people grow as they get older 
Written Responses 
factual 

write 

match 

connect with lines 
true/false 
multiple choice 
fill in the blank 
underlining 
write words/phrases 
explanation or generalization 
sentence 
1 paragraph 

more than 1 paragraph 
Manipulation of Materials 
sorting 
arranging 
assembling 

Look at the Basis of Responding Correctly 
visual discrimination - sounds, words 

visual memory - letter recognition, color recognition sight words 
auditory memory - pronunciation of words or letter sounds, 

information given orally 
fine motor coordination - writing, cutting, coloring self-help 

skills '": 

understanding of key words - circle, match, below, next to, 

more than, less than, equal to 
following of a series of directions (oral or written), i.e., draw a 
line from the picture to the word, (2) color the pictures, 
(3) write your name on the back 
movement orientation - (1 ) left to right in writing and reading 
(2) right to left in addition, subtraction and multiplication 
?P^^d orientation - completing seatAA/ork within allotted time 
tolerance for quiet activity - reading, completing seatwork, 

attending to large or small group activities 
control of extraneous stimuli • ignoring what is seen or heard 
from other peers while continuing to work on task at hand 
organization of information into a sequence - formulating 
sentences and paragraphs, oral responses, repeating of 1st, 
2nd, 3rd events in situation or story 
, organization of information on page • spacing of fetters, words 
pictures 
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Example of Analysis of Task 
Goal statement: 

By November 12 Sally will have a sight word vocabulary of 
at least 45 words from the teacher's list, orally read 15 correct 
words per minute and complete associated word attack seatwork 
with 80% accuracy. 

Skills Involved 
Sight Word Vocabulary: 

discrimination of visual symbols (ability to match like 
symbols) 

expressive language, can reprpduce the words correctly 

upon request 
recognition of letters 

discrimination of likenesses/differences in letter combinations 

or words (hat-hoe; him-her; toy-toys) 
visual recall of the 45 words 

Oral Reading: 

sight word vocabulary of at least 25 words from basal reader 

left to right movement when reading 

reading without repetitions 

rate of 15 correct words per minute 

Word Attack Seatwork: 

identification of sound of consonants when occur in initial 

and ending positions 
learning set of identifying a picture on a worksheet and 

stating inftial or ending sound 
ability to follow verbal and written directions that contain: 

circle, put an X on, or color the picture 
80% correct on seatwork 



Note of explanation on the preceding breakdown: 

The reviewer of the preceding material could easily be tempted 
to say^ The ability to reproduce words correctly upon request is 
too big a step! Reproduction of sounds precedes it! There is no 
disagreement to the statement that there is a skill leading to the 
one listed. However, the teacher doing an analysis of the skills 
must make a decision on the degree to which she will need to break 
down the skills. Taking each skill listed to its smallest part would 
require a tremendous amount of time. Time which is not overly 
abundant to the teacher. The teacher does need to break each 
skill down to the smallest component necessary to analyze the 
requirements and assess current functioning of the pupil. Decisions 
on where to begin are based on the teacher's knowledge of the 
current functioning of the pupil. In teaching the tasks, the teacher 
will telescope tasks or break simple tasks down into sub-tasks as 
appropriate for the learner. 



Present Pupil Performance 
ok 
ok 

confuses the b-d and p-g 
looks at first letter only, 

not configuration of word 
recognizes 17 of the 45 words 



recognizes 17 
ok 

repeats about every other word 
rate of 5 correct words (unaided) 
per minute 



knows b, p, I and s 
no 
no 

about 2 correct responses per 
page 
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ISOLATE THE PROBLEM 

IDENTIFY PERFORMANCE NECESSARY FOR RE-ENTRY 
ANALYZE THE TASK 
WRITE INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
DESIGN THE PROCEDURE 

The goal that the teacher develops in Step 2 is really what she 
wants the pupil to be able to do as a result of corrective teaching. 
Unfortunately, the goal being representative of the final destination, 
may appropriately reflect instruction that occurs over a period of 
months or the remainder of the school year. That's a long time to 
wait to see if corrective teaching is working. Also, the goal may be 
too global to help the teacher focus in on the sequence of skills 
identified in Step 3. The instructional objective provides short 
range direction and feedback to the teacher as she attempts to 
accomplish the goal. 

Before discarding the idea of writing instructional objectives 
as a bad idea, let's take a look at why many teachers dislike using 
them. 




The first two complaints about writing instructional objectives 
are not valid in corrective teaching. Granted, writing good instruc- 
tional objectives do take time. However, in corrective teaching tHf»;> 
are written for a time period that may pxt<jnd'frorn b days to 45 ' 
days in length. So, the teacher wouW not be asked to compose a 
new objective for each lesson of every day. Over a 45 day period, 
the time investment in writing an objective becomes insignificant. 
At the same time, the objective does provide meaningful feedback 
on pupil progress toward the objective. Because the teacher uses 
it to gauge the effectiveness of procedures in terms of pupil progress, 
it is not an academic exercise, it is a tool. 

What if you don't know how to write an instructional objective? 
Hopefully, the examples and explanation that follows will provide 
sufficient insight for you to master the skill. If not, there are two 
other alternatives. Special education personnel, such as consultants, 
speech clinicians and school psychologists, are generally knowledgeable 
of how to write an instructional objective. In addition to your 
colleagues, a video-tape is available that is designed to teach the 
writing of instructional objectives. It can be obtained by contacting 

Cooperative Network of Inservice Resources 

9 Westwood Drive, Marshalltown, Iowa 50158 

toll free telephone: 1-800-542-7821 
The name of the film is How to Write Instructional Objectives (DPI, 1972) 



Step 1 
Step 2 
Step 3 
• Step 4 

Step 5 
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Writing Instructional Objectives 

As in the goal statement, the instructional objective also 
considers when it will be accomplished, what the pupil is going 
to do and the criteria of level of accomplishment that will indicate 
success. 

In addition, there are three more components that are used 
in writing instructional objectives; 

9Who is responsible for the instructional objective being carried 
out? 

# To whom is the instruction going to be provided? 

• How will the evaluation to determine accomplishment of the 

criteria be carried out? 

Using a completed goal statement and information from the 
task analysis, an instructional objective for it would be as follows: 

Goal statement: 

By November 12 Sally will have a sight word vocabulary 
of at least 45 words from the teacher's list, orally read at least 
15 words per minute in the basal reader and complete associated 
word attack sea twork with 80% accuracy. 

Components of the Instructional Objective: 
When: By September 28 
Who: The teacher 

What: Discriminate the letter b-d and g-p 
To whom: Sally 
Criteria: 100% accuracy 

Evaluation: The teacher will keep record of percent of errors 
during each lesson and record in grade book 

Completed Instructional Objective: 

By September 28 following procedures of the teacher, Sally 
will discriminate the letters b-d and g-p correctly 100% of the time. 
The teacher will keep record of percent of errors during each 
lesson and record the information in the grade book. 

Note the following: 

#The objective moves toward goal accomplishment but doesn't 

necessarily accomplish the entire goal. 
©The substance, or what, of the objective is determined from 

the task analysis already done. 

• The objective determines what will be achieved, but not how 
it will be achieved. 

# As objectives are accomplished, new objectives are written 
as necessary until the goal is accomplished. 

It is realistic that a teacher would in many cases be working 
on the accomplishment of more than one objective at a time in 
a corrective teaching program. However, it would be important 
that objectives not be dependent on one another. For example, 
mastering of number concepts 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. would be required 
before work would be done in addition. 

Still using the previous goal statement and task analysis the 
next two instructional objectives would also be appropriate: 
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1. Components of Instructional Obiective 
When: By October 15 

Who: The teacher 

What: State whether the beginning, middle or endings of two 

words are alike 
To Whom: Sally 
Criteria: 90% accuracy 

Evaluation: Record percent correct at least 3 times a week in 

the grade book 
Completed Instructional Objective 

By October 15, Sally will state when presented two words 
by the teacher whether the words have the same beginning middle 
or ending at 90% accuracy. The teacher will record the percent 
correct at least 3 times a week in the grade book. 

2. Components of Instructional Objective 
When: By November 
Who: The teacher 

What: Recognize selected words on sight 
To Whom: Sally 
Criteria: At least 45 words 
Evaluation: A list will be kept 
Completed Instructional Objective: 

By November 1, under the direction of the teacher Sally 
will recognize at least 45 selected words on sight. A list will be 
kept of the words that Sally can recognize. 

Example Component Alternatives in 



WHEN 



WHO 



WHAT 



TO WHOM 



Example of Couiponents 



by November 12 
by the end of the first semester 
by the second parent conference 
after 10 class sessions 



teacher 
another teacher 
parent 
aide 



recognize write 

compute sort 

say discriminate 

point spell 



read 
name 



Sa!ly 
pupil 
learner 
student 



Writing Objectives 



(iuestion Answered 



When can I expect, or 
hope to see change in 
the student? 



Who is going to make 
sure the objective is 
carried out? 



What behavior wi// 
the studepy he able 
to perform? 



Who does the objec- 
tive pertain to? 



CRITERIA 



EVALUATION 



at least 45 
one or more 



What constitutes 
success? 



recording percent correct 
counting frequency of behavior 
test at end of two weeks 



How IV/;/ the ev^^Jv^ 
tion be done to 
determine if criteria 
was met? 



These are only examples, there are still other ways. 
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Step 1 ISOLATE THE PROBLEfil 

Step 2 IDENTIFY PERFORMANCE NECESSARY FOR RE-ENTRY 

Step 3 ANALYZE THE TASK 

Step 4 WRITE INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

> Step 5 DESIGN THE PROCEDUftt: 



*U achieve it, 

:;p€ai; d as it becomes 
?hf '';:oal. 

juccess of the 



This is the last step before implement<?tion of the corrective 
teaching program. At this point the teacher looks at the oHective 
that she has just written and determines hov^ 
The procedure is the HOW. This step will t 
necessary to formulate new objectives to re 

The design cf the procedure is crucial 
corrective teaching program. The learner in question has more 
than likely demonstrated failure with the content at an earlier 
time- Therefore, r't will be e^^en more important than usual that 
he experi'^^net^ iniiial succes-s. Even if he has not dealt with the 
content before, his consideration for corrective teaching would 
indicate that hjs ability to learn from traditional methods is below 
average. From the teacher's point of view, time is at a premium. 
The time that she can spend working with a pupil on a one to one 
basis may not be great, thus the time spent must be maximally 
effective in producing results. From the teacher's standpoint also, 
the more efficient the design in producing desired pupil change, 
the greater will be the likelihood of successful return of the pupil 
to the group. 

In general, the how or procedure that is finalized is a composite f 
of The instructional materials and methods the teacher will use to ' 
help the learner. A well designed procedure can provide two services 
to the teacher: serve as a vehicle by which to achieve the objective 
or give feedback about what isn't effective. 

Emphasis on procedure h intended to help the teacher avoid 
jumping from one procedure, r*«ethod, instructional materia! to 
another. 

Rather • . . design it, implement it, evali^ate it - give it a 
chance to work. 




. Examples of What is to be Done 

Instructional Meter iais 

1. Wisconsin Design for Reading, 

activities for word rhyming 

2. Auditory Trsining, SECDC (1972) 

Auditory Memory lessons 1 through 5 

3. Sullivan Reading Program, Book 4 

4. Candy Land game board, new game 

cards with consonants made by teacher 



Procedure 
Follow directions 



Follow directions 



Follow directions 

In a game situation, pupil 
moves spaces indicated on 
card by correctly giving 
the sound of the consonants 
on the card drawn* The 
consonant cards are used to 
pre- post test pupil before 
and after each game. 
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5. Multiplication facts flashcard*i, 
1 X 1 up to 4 X 4; dartboard 
with picblems on it 



dartboard, a pre-post 
test in administrated 
with results charted. 
Pupil throws darts at 
board with problems 
on it. Scores 2 points 



Before and after use of 



for each correct answer. 
Rotate turns. 



How Many/Much is to be Done? 

How many or how rr^uch that is to be done is equated with 
the scope of each instructional session. The teacher specifies the 
Quantity of Work to be Done 
number of pages to be completed 
number of problems to be completed 
number of iesscni to be completed 
Amount of Time tc be Spent 
5 minutes 

fron completion of arithmetic worK until lunch 
from arrival in morning until bell rings 

The material? - 'W determine whether the how many/much 
will be directed tov^ard quantity or time. For example, if a 
teacher was using lessons from the Peabody Language Development 
Kit, it would be easier to express how much/many in terms of 
one lesson than time. Likewise, with programmed reading material, 
pages would be easier to specify than time. The number of arithme- 
tic problems to be completed, if the pupil worked on them at 
various times during the day, would be easier to specify than 
time. The opposite is true though when one-to-one instruction 
or game situations ^^re used. Indicating ^hat 20 minutes wo?jld be 
spent for the pre-post test and playing the modified version of 
^ndy Land would be feasible, specifying moves wouldn't. 

How Often is it to be Done? 

Next, the teacher considers the frequency that the pupil will 
be doing the what and the how many/much. That is, she decides 
how often the following will be done: 

word rhyming activities from Wisconsin Design for Reading, 
one activity 

selected lessons from Auditory Training, SECDC, one lesson 
Sullivan Reading Program, Book 4, 4 pages 
Candy Land game, 20 minutes 

multiplication fact flashcards, dartboard activity, 10 minutes 

Her answers cojid be expressed ab: 
one each day 
four times a week 
two times a day, four days a week 
once a day for first week, 3 times a week thereafter 
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How to Design the Procedure 

In designing the procedure the teacher decides: 
What is to be done 
How much/many is to be done 
How often is it to be done 
Who is to do it 



What is to be done? 

The what is composed of the instructional materials to be 
used and also the method the teacher will use in working with 
the materials and/or pupil. In a sense, this is a recipe, just as the 
cook uses one in his work. The major difference being that the 
teacher writes her own recipe, the cook generally doesn't. While 
the what is crucial, it will not require the teacher to write a book 
each time. Many instructional materials come complete with 
specific instructions on the method in which they are to be used. 
As the teacher deviates from commercially prepared materials and 
creates her own, it will be more necessarv to construct the teacher 
directions to be followed. 

Who is to do it? 

The teacher is the designer of the corrective teaching program , 
However, to bring about (he child change that she is seeking does 
not require that she be the one to work with the child. The better 
the design for corrective teaching the easier it will be to have oihers 
implement it. Having others implement the design is not without 
problems, but it is important to recognize that the teacher may 
monitor child progress with implementation being dor*e by someom 
else. 

The who might be: 
you, the teacher another teacher in the building 

college students pupils in your clasi; 

teacher associates the pup'*! himself 

Psi'^'^^s pupils from another class 

high school students interested volunteers in the schools 

in uecoming teachers 
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CORRECTIVE TEACHING PROCEDURE - Letter Recognition: An Example 



27 



Instructional Objective: 

By September 28, following procedures of the teacher, 
Sally will visually discriminate the letters b d and g p correctly 
100% of ctie :ime. The teacher will keep record of percent of 
errors during each lesson and record the information in the grade 
book. 



> What is to be done? 
MATERIALS 

Worksheet with 3 lines of b on them. Other 
worksheets for the letters d, p and g. 

Letter cards of the entire alphabet, 1U cards 
of b, d, g & p. 

Plain lined paper 

Flash cards that begin with b, d, g, p 
plus others 



9 How many/much is to be done? 

five-minute sessions- complete 

all of Step 1 
% How often is it to be done? 

three times a day 
# Who is to do it? 

t\\e teacher 



PROCEDURE 
Step 1 

1. Pupil traces and completes letter b 

2. Pupil sorts letters into b, non b piles 

(no d's included) 

3. Pupil makes 5 b's on paper using visual model 

4. Pupil makes 5 b's on another paper, no model 

5. Given 10 flashcards, pupil orally spells words. 

Teacher records percent correct. Cards do 
not have d, p or g in them, but have b. 
Step 2 

Once letter b can be produced at 100% level or 
3 consecutive lessons and no errors in Step 1:5, 
then: 

1. Introduce letter d, pointing out that it has 

been added 

2. Do Step 1 : 1 using the d, also have pupil make 

one row of b's 

3. Repeat Step 1 :2, use d and b only 

4. Repeat Step 1 ;3, with d and b 

5. Repeat Step 1 :4, wit d and b 

6. Repeat Step 1:5, only use words that begin 

with d and b, avoid letters p and g 
Step ;? 

When previous criteria met, go to letter g. Step 1:1, 
using same procedure However, in Step 1 :2 con- 
tinue to have letters d and b to sort so practice is 
prrvided. Also keep .some b and d words in 1 :5. 
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CORRECTIVE TEACHING PROCEDURE Word Recognition: An Example 



Snstructional Objective: 

After 4 weeks of instruction, Peter will recognize on sight 
60 of the 94 Dolch picture words. The teacher will assess pupil 
progress weekly and at the end o^ the four weeks. 



i What is to be done? 
MATERIALS 

Dolch picture word cards, e.g., chair, puppy 
paper, pencil 

teacher made sentence cards, e.g.. There is 
the chair. It is their chair. 



^ How many/much is to be done? 

Do as many words as possible in 15 minutes. 
The home reintorcement should ^ 'Ot extend 
more than 20 minutes 
> How often is it to be done? 

Implement 1 wxe a day, 5 days a week. 
Home reinforcement should not occur more 
then 3 times a week unless initiated by child. 
) Who is to do it? 

Teacher will Implement the program for 1 
week, aft<^*ward to be conducted by a 
teacher .lisociate. 
Parents 



PROCEDURE 

Select 10 word:, that you wish to begin with, 
you may wish to let the pupil select. 

2. Pre-test the ".t ident on each of the 10 words 

at one time. 
Steps 3-10 are to be done in sequence for each 
word. That is, do the steps for chair, then repeat 
them for puppy ^ ntc. 

3. Present the word and say it, the pupil is to 

repeat the word while looking at it. 

4. 2 words are piesented, the pupil is asked to 

point to the word named by the teacher 
and say it. 

5. The pupil see*^ the word and v^rites it. 

6. The pupil se^i the word, says it and spells it. 

7. The word is said phonetically and the pupil 

gives the name of the word. The teacher 
points to the phonetic elements while saying 
them. 

8. The pupil says the word phonetically and Chen 

pronounces it. 

9. The pupil sees the word, copies it, and names it. 

10. The word is rvesented and the pupil is to name it. 

1 1 . The pupil is post-tested on each of the words 

as in Step 2. 

12. When the pupil correctly Identifies th' 

the pre-test. steps Z through 10 : 
but the post test is still given. Aft.; 
in which tH*- vz-yord is correctiv luen-i 
the pre- and post-test, the word 
by a new word. 

13. After 10 words are mastered, thef^c wcrdi a^e 

put into simple sentence cards. They are 
sent home with the pupil so he can practice. 
Selection of words will be dependent on 
non-noun vocabulary. 

14. At th^j end of each week, the teacher will do s 

re-evaluation of words that have been maste*"' 
to check for retention. 



word on 

/ -^^:;ions 



•Corrective Tenching Lesson Profile A provides a workable format *or this procpdure. 
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CORRECTIVE TEACHING PROCEDURE - Spelling: An Example 



Instructional Objective: 

Mary will spell correctly at least 12 of 20 words on the spelling 
test gfven on every Friday. Her performance on the weekly test will 
be recorded in the grade book. 



i What is to be done? 
MATERIALS 

Word cards for the spelling words 
Paper and pencil 



# How many/much is to be done? 

Do at least 10 words each time. 

# How often is it to be done? 

Done at least once a day with a/I words. 

# Who is to do it? 

Another pupil in the class will implement 
the procedure. 



PROCEDURE 

1. Pupil given a written pre-test on all words 
Steps 2-6 follow one another for each word, 
then procedure done with the next word on 
the list, 

2. Pupil is presented 2 words on flashcard, 

asked to point to the word named 

3. The word is seen, then copied 

4. The letters of the word given orally, pupil 

names the word 

5. The word is seen and copied 

6. The word is presented orally, pupil spells 

it orally. 

7. After steps 2-6 completed in sequence for 

all words, a written post-test is given on 
all words. 

8. After a word is spelled correctly on 2 consecu- 

tive pre-post tests, only^the post-test is used 
on that word. 



Comments on examples of procedures: 

• It will not necessarily work for all pupils as desiyned. 

• Once the procedure is designed, the teacher observes how it 

works and keeps with it or decides where changes are 
necessary. But, she does give it a chance to succeed or fail. 

• In some cases it will take the pupil two or three lessons to 

grasp the procedure. Generally, this would not be the 
case though. 

• The pupil is assisted if necessary in learning to make the 

correct response. For example, the question does this 
one look like this? might be asked in Step 2. 

• The criteria established for example, making 5 bs may be 

increased or decreased depending on the pupil. The 
criteria is established to provide for sufficient practice 
and overlearning of content. 
•The pupil is reinforced for success! 
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Secrets of developing 
a successful procedure 
for corrective teaching: 




Don't bite off more 
than the pupil can chew. 




Isolate the response that you 
^^'^t and work for it. 



. ..bu4 wV^er 
she . 




Get as many pupil responses 
per minute as possible 




Involve as many senses 
as possible. 




Have short, but frequent 
practice sessions. 




Get the pupil excited about 
mastering the task or the 
rewards it brings. 




Get other people excited 
about the perfocm.ance 
improvements of the pupi 




at a level inat he can succeed 
then increasejhe^^ 



Keeping Score - A Part of the Procedure 

Keeping track of the performance of pupils in corrective 
teaching can present a problem. At the same time knowledge of ' 
a child's progress is crucial to good decision making and to the 
incentive of the child. It becomes even more important if someone 
e!ie is doing the work with the child because without feedback on 
the specific responses of the puoil, only verbal impressions are 
available. 



Such phrases as: 



He. 



f '^^^" Great P^^^ 



Leave the teacher thinking: 

r wonder how 
he's really do ig?"^ ^ 




A good record keeping ; y.'ver 



ets the teacher see many 



lessons in perspective and not be swayed by one lesson that was 
very good or very bad, 
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There are three basic formats that can be used to keep track 
of pupil progress: 

Corrective Teachinr Progress Profile 

Corrective Teaching Lesson Profile A 

Corrective Teaching Lesson Profile B 
These charts are placed at the end of this section on single sheets 
so they can be reproduced. Each chart could be used with a number 
of different types of corrective teaching programs. 

The first format is the Corrective Teaching Progress Profile 
(page 34). 

In looking at the chart the teacher will want to observe: 
On the left is a statement of the measurement being used. 
A blank is left because the teacher can fill it in to indicate: 

percent correct 

correct responses per minute 

Words read per minute, simple addition problems completed 
per minute, letters or words written per minute are examples of 
correct responses per minute. It should be noted that the chart 
is made to reflect behavior that occurs less than one per minute 
as do some charts. Most academic behaviors will occur more than 
one per minute as do some charts. Most academic behaviors wi!i 
occur more than one per minute during the specific instructional 
period designed to elicit the specific response. For the behaviors 
that occur less than one 2 minute the teacher could record the 
number of times that it occurred. For example, questions asked 
during social studies or responses made during language arts class, 
or the correct use of selected words. It could also be used to 
record social behaviors that the teachers might wish to record 
such as times out of seat, refusals to participate or annoying other 
children. The teacher concerned about socia bshavior of children 
might want to review Modifying Behavior^ SECDC 1970 and 
Helping Willie Wantoo, SECDC 1972. Recording the number of 
behaviors ran be done with this chart, but not the rate of occurrence. 

Just below the bottom of the chart is a place for the teacher 
to designate the month, day and year that information began to be 
recorded on the performance of the pupi!. Since there are 30 
columns, the teacher is able to record the performance of 30 days 
or lessons depending on which is being used. It is assumed that 
these recordings would be continuous and identification of month 
-ind day would permit the teacher to look back ax the performance 
on a given day if the need arose. When pupils are absent the teacher 
would leave the column blank for that day. This would give her a 
visual check on interruptions. This is important to insure that a 
potentially effective design is not aborted because the pupil has 
not used it on a regular basis. 

The last part th^t would need explanation is Description of 
Tasks. The teacher simply describes in a couple of words the 
content that is being worked on. For example, recognition of 
selected sight words, auditory discrimination of selected sounds, 
correct use of commas and periods, words read per minute and 
so on. For a more precise description the teacher could refer to 
her information on goal statement, analysis of ToSk, instructional 
oDjectives or procedure. 
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Whenever possible let the pupil chart his own performance. 
It may cause him to work even harder. 



The second format is Corrective Teaching Lesson Profile A. 
This record keeping format is helpful in keeping track of the 
responses a pupil makes in a procedure that has a number of steps. 
For example, the procedure discussed earlier on teaching sight and 
spelling words lends itself to such a format. This format and design 
are shown on page 35. 

As can be seen, the teacher can score the response on each 
step fur each word. The steps followed are stated at the Top and 
the words to rhe left. Such scoring will help the teacher determine 
if a step is unnecessary and should be eliminated. It may also give 
the teacher information on steps that should be broken down into 
steps or occur more than once in the design. For example, for a 
specific pupil it may be desireable to have him hear the word and 
write; it near the beginning and also near the end of the procedure. 

Any method of scoring could be used to indicate a correct 
and incorrect response. Since concern exists over change from 
pre test to post ^-^s? performance, space is provided for that compu- 
tation. 

The profile provided for removal and duplication has space 
for 10 steps and 20 content items. Steps or content ».*r^rris couici 
be added. If steps or content items aren't needed, they would L)e 
left blank. 

The third format is Corrective Teaching Lesson Profile B, 
shown on page 36. 

This format is useful in recording the accuracy of a pupil to 
d single step procedure. For example., a teacher working with a 
pupil on selected math -'dcts with fldshcnrds could record ir^e 
number of correct and incorrect responses made to the set being 
used. It could also be used for checking sentences read without 
error, words recognized, colors named, consonant sounds given 
when presented the word orally, correct labeling of pictures and 
soon. 

The teacher, using this procedure could replicate the lesson 
// she presented rhe stimulus materials or words in a predetermined 
fashion, such as listing the order in which the math flashcards would 
be used. Tcj /i.it.'yze the child s performances when someone else 
presents the material, this would be absolutely necessary. I c v.yould 
require that a simple list be developed or abbreviations written on 
the profilp ahead of time. It would seem that a list would be easier 
if the content would be presented a number of times. 

Profile B has the advantage of letting the teacher review many 
responses at one time. It also provides an opportunity for easy 
computation of percent correct. The teacher, if she timed the 
length of the sessions, could also look at the number of correct ' 
res-oonses per minute or sessions; if they were of the same length. 

If the teacher used this format, she wouid want to blacken 
the square after the last response and begin with a new row the 
next lesson. For example: 
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If the task changes the teacher will need to use a new profile 
sheet or indicate that such a change has taken place. Unless such 
is done, it could appear that the pijpiTs accuracy level decreases 
all of a sudden. 



The Pay-off When you Keep Score 

You have specific information with which to make decisions. 
You have specific information to share with the principal, 

consultant, psychologist, or parents. 
Someone else can work with the pupil and YOU still know 

what took place. 
THE PUPIL GETS FEEDBACK ON HOW HE IS DOING! 
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CORRECTIVE TEACHING PROGRESS PROFILE 



50 



H5 



HO 



35 



30 



25 



20 



15 



iO 



-U 



I ; i t t. 



i . 1 



J-_L 



\ 7. 3 S S ^ 7 & 10 II J7 ij m I'.if. w 18 I*} 20 2 1 77 -iK - c 57 « io 



mo da yr 
Pupil's name 



Teacher's name 



Description of tasks: 



*Ftll m with measuremeni useci 
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CORRECTIVE TEACHING LESSON PROFILE A 



35 



pupil 
task 



STEPS 



item 




date 



pre-test 



post-test 



7q /— correct 
% O ~ incorrect 
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CORRECTIVE TEACHING PROFILE B 



pupil 
task 



mo da yr | [ 



mo da yr 



mo da yr 



mo da yr 



mo da yr 



mo da yr 



mo da yr 



mo da yr 



mo da yr 



mo da yr 



.% 

% 



% 



% 



% 



0/ 
to 



total % 
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Once the steps are completed 
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Implementation 
Alternatives 

As with any planning, implementation is the goal. The 
corrective teaching program designed by the teacher can be 
implemented in one of three ways: 

• The teacher can do it all herself. 

•The teacher can implement it, but use the services of others. 
•The teacher can have all of the instruction done by others 
with her monitoring the program. 

The significant difference in the implementation alternatives 
is the amount of time the teacher will be devoting to the direct 
instruction of the pupil. No implementation method will be 
devoid of demands on the teacher for some commitment of time. 
However, the alternatives make differing requirements on the 
teacher for time. 

Implementation by the Teacher 

Whether the teacher is implementing the entire program or 
only part, some juggling of her schedule will be necessary if the 
needed time is to be found. In creating the extra time the teacher 
may increase the instructional day or rearrange the existing program. 
Increasing the instructional day 

In some settings, conditions might lend themselves to 
increasing the amount of instruction offered during the dc /. 
This would include: 
-using the time period between when the learner arrives and the 

opening of school, 
-using the time period between the end of the school day and 

the time the pupil catches the bus or would ordinarily leave, 
-after school arrangements for extra help. 

-using a volunteer or teacher associate to assume non-instructional 
duties so the teacher's time to provide instruction is increased. 
This could include everything from opening exercises to 
playground to lunchroom responsibilities. 
If the time during the day cannot be increased, then the other 
alternative would have to be considered. 

Rearranging the current program 

If stretching the day to increase instructional time does not 
work, some juggling of the current instructional program will be 
necessary. To do this, the teacher will have to make decisions on 
the priorities for the child in need of corrective teaching, priorities 
for the entire class and ways to systematize her current program. 
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In doing this, the teacher would h,?vo to iisk: 
•What areas of instruction could best b<f ii»m|)or«irfly rlifninated 
or reduced for the pupil needing corrective ti?iiching? For 
example, time currently allocated to art, music, p.e., social 
studies, or library might be suspended to piF?rmit time for 
corrective teaching. It should be apparent that a close 
examination of the needs and interest of the pupil is ne':essary 

if this is to be done 

•In what groups or subjects in the current program could the 
class function independently for an extra few minutes so 
the corrective teaching could be done? For example, the 
teacher might find that the math class could work independ- 
ently for another five minutes, thus creating extra time. Or, 
the top reading group could meet for a shorter period of time 
each day or nieet three times a week instead of five. Or, a 
teacher might decide after re-examining her reading groups 
that three reading groups would be as effective as the four 
being used. Media might also be used, such as a tape recorder, 
to permit pupils to function more independently so corrective 
teaching could be done. 

The teacher wishing to review information on different ways 
of increasing the amount of instructional time without increasing 
the length of the day would want to review The Trainable Child: 
Preparation for Life (SECDC 1971 ). The ideas presented are not 
restricted to classes for trainable children, but are appropriate for 
every type of classroom. 

Using Others to Help Implement the Program 

It is because the teacher does not have a great deal of latitude 

in increasing or rearranging the day that she would logically look 

to others for help. This assistance might be a supplement to her 

efforts or constitute all of the corrective teaching for the pupil. 

The teacher needs only to survey her surroundings to identify 

individuals who might be available to work with the pupil. All 

options would not be available in every case, but some of the 

following would always be present. 

teacher associates high school students 

adult volunteers other pupils in the class 

parents pupils from other classes 

other teachers in the building college students 

Using these resources require an investment on the part of the 
teacher using them. If they are to do the job for her, they must 
be oriented to the task that they are to perform. Just telling re- 
source persons what they are to do is not enough though, for they 
may nod their head because of not wanting to admit that they are 
confused. Thus, the teacher would want to: 

• describe WHAT IS TO BE DONE 

• PPMONSTR ATE WHAT IS TO BE DONE 

• HAVE THEMDEMONSTRATE WHAT ISTO BE DONE 

• if needed, offer suggestions and have them DEMONSTRATE AGAIN 
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Where procedure, record keeping or the use of reinforcement 
are important, it is crucial that the helper do them correctly. And 
if the program is well designed it will be important that they be 
done correctly. As the person helping you works with the pupil 
the first few times, you may wish to observe the instruction for 
a few minutes and meet with the F>erson afterward to see if there 
are questions or to offer suggestions. Once the program is under 
way, information on the performance of the pupil will help you 
decide when observations or conferences are needed. Are- 
orientation will be necessary eachtime changes are made. As a 
teacher becomes experiencecj in working with specific resource 
persons, orientation to new procedures will become easier. 

Among the resource persons available would be other pupils 
in the classroom or school. There are some obvious limitations 
in the demands that could be placed on these helpers. This 
becomes more true as younger children are used. As a result, the 
design for eliciting pupil responses must be simplified. For 
example, flashcards on factual information could be used more 
to advantage than the lesson format from a language program. 
Also, monitoring pupil progress might have to be done by the 
teacher herself on a periodic basis rather than expecting the pupil 
to keep score on each session. Procedures that use stimulus cards, 
pictures or game approaches lend themselves to implementation 
by younger children. Some helpers, by the time they are in the 
fifth or sixth grade, may be able to do anything that is required 
of an adult. 

Generally, in using the assistance of others: 
9 Recruit someone who will be able to assist on a regular basis. 

• Prepare them to do what is expected of them. 

• Minimize discussion of the problem of the child or the overall 

purpose of the program-that won't help the individual. 
•Start the resource person at a level where the pupil is highly 

successful'-it will be good for both of them. 
•Monitor what is being done closely until it is being done . 

correctly by the implementer and the pupil. 
•Let your helper know that you appreciate the assistance. 
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AN EA5ltRI>fcSl6M iSREQUlRfP 



Working with Parents 

The importance of the parents in corrective teaching warrants 
a separate discussion of their possible roles. Undoubtedly, you 
have had experience with or heard of parents that just could not 
be worked with. While this may be true in some cases, there are 
the overwhelmingly larger number of parents who are interested 
in their child and greatly concerned if he is having problems in 
school. The most effective way of involving any set of parents 
will have to be determined by the teacher. 

Parents can be involved in corrective teaching in the manner 
just described. If that role is used the considerations previously 
mentioned would hold true for them also. However, the teacher 
may not wish the instruction to be implemented so far from her 
supervision. In that case, the parents could serve to provide guided 
practice over content the pupil has learned at school. As you recall, 
two of the principles of instruction are practice and overlearning. 
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If the pupil is going to be able to recall the information later, he 
must practice the task beyond the point where he is correct a 
few times. And because his peers function at a higher level, the 
usual overlearning that would routinely occur in the classroom 
generally would not be available. The parents can serve as a 
valuable resource in this practice-overlearning function. 

In using the home as a resource to strengthen what has been 
learned in the corrective teaching program, there are some basic 
strategies. The first strategy is having the pupil perform the same 
activity as the one done at school or a simplified version of it. 
That is, if the learner is to write spelling words, recognize words 
by sight, provide vowel or consonant sounds, do computation 
mentally or on paper that same activity would be done at home. 
The main difference would be that the pupil has already been 
exposed to the content and is performing it correctly at about an 
eighty-five per cent level of accuracy. Thus, it can be seen that 
the teacher is building in the opportunity for mastery and at the 
same time insuring that the home program will be a positive exper- 
ience for everyone-pupil and parents. 

The significance of the home program is worthy of discussion 
because of its potential importance to successful corrective teaching. 
Children who have been unsuccessful in arithmetic or reading 
frequently develop a failure set and an aversion to truly investing 
their energy and ego in an attempt to perform well. This is reason- 
able in that for them frequent failure is akin to punishment and a 
technique for avoiding punishment is to avoid the situation in 
which it occurs. Also, for many children academic failure in a 
specific area has created less than a positive view of the child as 
9 learner from the perspective of the home. Any corrective teaching 
program should provide specific feedback to the child so that he 
win begin to see himself as a learner. However, added impetus is 
given to the program if the child's progress becomes important to 
the home and the parents begin to get positively involved in the 
new success of the child. The child not only sees the tasks that he 
performs as a challenge that can be mastered, but is also is an op- 
portunity to demonstrate how well he can do to his parents. At 
that point the corrective teaching program becomes the property 
of the child. He enjoys his success as a learner and wants it to 
continue. 

To insure that the potential outcome from horns involvement 
is realized places some requirements on *^he teacher. The first re- 
quirement is that a corrective teaching program is designed, 
implemented and that it be working before the parents are 
involved. By operating the program for a week or whatever period 
of time necessary to accumulate a repertoire of correct responses, 
the liklihood of the home program being successful is near the 
100% level. Once the child is performing at a level where success- 
ful home involvement is possible, a commitment must be made 
not only to establish contact with the home but to continue the 
communication. No one will be happy if it becomes an on-again- 
off-again type of arrangement. Notes, weekly telephone calls or 
scheduled conferences can all serve to keep the channel of com- 
munication open. Also, once what is to be done at home is 
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esrablished it should maintain itself with little difficulty until 
change is necessary. However, once a teacher chooses to work 
with parents to help their child and they observe progress, it is 
not a relationship that they will willingly discontinue. 

To this point the parents have been discussed as a active 
participant in the corrective teaching program, active in that they 
are implementing part of the program or providing opportunity 
for practice and overlearning. Recognizing that these roles may 
not be able to be filled by all parents, there is still another role. 
That role is simply encouraging the pupil in his efforts in the 
corrective teaching program. For that role to be filled the parents 
have to be i formed about the progress of their child which means 
the teacher will have to initiate contact with them. For some 
parents, this could be the first teacher made contact about suc- 
cessful achievement of the child. Continued teacher-home com- 
munication and the creation of a school related topic that could 
be discussed positively helps to make the corrective teaching 
program worthwhile to the pupil. It may also lead to future 
involvement of the parents in a more active role. 
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5 

Evaluating 
Effectiveness 

Of all the professional roles of the teacher, perhaps one of 
the most critical to pupil learning is evaluation of pupil progress. 
Unless that role is actively undertaken, energies devoted to 
increasing academic performance may not result in any real 
difference in the school success of the pupil. Teacher attention 
can be inadvertently directed toward attractiveness of materials, 
mechanics of the program, smoothness of working with parents 
and so forth. White these are important, they are not ends in 
themselves. 

In evaluating a corrective teaching program it must be 
remembered that corrective teaching is based on the premise 
that if the pupil is provided skills in which he is deficient, he 
will be able to re-enter a selected aspect of the instructional- 
program in the regular or special class. Ultimate evaluation then 
must be based on whether with or without supplementary 
assistance, the pupil can function in that setting. Only by 
returning the pupil to that setting can the ultimatt outcome 
of corrective teaching be evaluated. An exception to that would 
occur in instances where return of the pupil to a g*'Oup setting 
was not an immediate purpose. In such cases, evaluation would 
have to be based on whether or not the pupil mastered the skills 
determined appropriate for him. 

Evaluation • What? Why? 

Evaluation is a term often given many different meanings. 
In corrective teaching it is simply comparing pupil performance 
desired by the teacher with the actual performance of the pupil. 
When the comparison is made there could be total agreement 
between teacher expectations and pupil performance or disagree- 
ment with pupil performance being higher or lower than teacher 
expectations. An important thing to tiote is that results from 
the evaluation are not positive or negative. The value judgment 
attached to the results must be supplied by the teacher. This is 
based on the realization that performance fevels specified by the 
teacher at an earlier date could have been too high or too low. 
Thus, evaluation is meaningful only when the teacher provides 
an interpretation to the evaluation results. As a teacher becomes 
more accustomed to projecting individual performance levels and 
with a specific child, greater congruence should be seen between 
teacher expectations and pupil performance. 
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It is what the teacher does with information acquired from 
the evaluation that counts. Collecting information without using 
it for instructional decision making turns the entire process into 
a mechanical exercise. Conversely, making instructional decisicrs 
without information from evaluation is at best a hit and miss 
approach. The kinds of decisions the teacher might make from 
her interpretation of evaluation results woulcil be, for example, 
to change materials, increase the number or duration of practice 
sessions, alter the type of response required of the pupil from '~ 
oral to written, to work with the pupil herself rather than having 
others help, or continue with the current design. It should be 
indicated that the decision not to make modifications is just as 
important as decisions to make fnodifications. 

Points at which Evaluations are Done 

Even though the ultimate purpose is to reinstate the pupil 
as a learner in a selected setting, evaluation occurs much earlier 
and is continuous rather than a procedure done once. The 
necessity for early evaluation is apparent. To wait four months to 
reach decisions on effectiveness could result in a tremendous waste 
of time for everyone. Thus, evaluation starts with the smallest 
unit of corrective teaching and progresses to the largest unit. 

The effectiveness of the procedure is the first point of 
evaluation. Here the teacher interprets pupil performance on 
the procedure to determine if progress is occurring. For example, 
the teacher might compare pre and post test scores over a week 
to see what change has occurred. Based on pupil performance 
related to the objective that is being strived for, decisions to 
modify the procedure would be made. As mentioned earlier, 
caution must be exercised in changing the procedure before the 
pupil understands it. 

The second point pf evaluation is the objective. Here the 
teacher simply determines whether or not the pupil has reached 
the objective. If nor, the teacher would be faced v^ith such 
decisions as: ( 1 ) to continue with the same procedure to accomplish 
the objective but just to extend the lime period, (2) to begin to 
work on additional objectives, or (3) to accept current functioning 
as acceptable even though the objective has not been met. If the 
objective has been accomplished, the teacher is confronted with 
decisions on which objective or objectives to initiate next and 
whether or not to use the same general procedure if it is applicable. 
Evaluation of objectives and accompanying decision making would 
continue until all objectives related to the goal were completed. 

The third point of evaluation is the goal. This is a major 
evaluation point in that the goal supposedly will give reasonably 
reliable information on the ability of the pupil to be re-; rJtered 
into a selected group. Here the date of accomplishment, the 
performance areas and criteria for performance would be evaluated. 
In some cases, the teacher would decide that the pupil's skills have 
not increased sufficiently for him to be returned to the group 
setting and the special help is to be continued. In other cases, the 
teacher might find that the pupil only.approaches mastery of the 
goal, but she wishes to try re-entry because likelihood of success 
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seems great. Flexibility in making that type of decision is impor- 
tant as there are numerous variables related to successful re-entry, 
some of which would be more crucial to re-entry than others. 
Also, even with the most sophisticated attempts at preciseness, a 
social setting such as a group is dynamic and prohibits total 
exactness. 

The final point of evaluation is the selected group setting 
to which the pupil has been returned. Here the teacher looks to 
see if the pupil is able to perform at least at the same level or 
reasonably close to the same level as the lowest functioning 
member of that group. Many pupils may need supplemental 
assistance as they are returned to the group setting. The reason 
could be either the need for continued academic remediation or 
the personal support that the pupil desires. In the latter situation 
a phasing out of supplemental assistance at school could be done 
with possibly assistance at home being continued. The crucial 
point is that at the re-entry level, as throughout corrective 
teaching, the teacher is a decision maker and evaluates so that 
she can make the best instructional decisions possible. 
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6 

To Make 
Corrective Teaching 
Easier 

■I 

I Materials are an important part of corrective teaching, use 
the resources of your Regional Educational Media Center. 

o 

•™ While at your Media Center, use the Prescriptive Materials 
Retrieval System (Select-Ed System) to locate appropriate 
materials available at the building level. 

Previous SECDC documents will be helpful. They are 
available at your Media Center. 

4 

Consultants, psychologists, clinicians and other special 
service personnel can be of great help - USE THEIR 
SERVICES. 

c 

%^ Social skills are important for re-entry also, don't overlook 
^^them. 

\^For good returns - Invest in Planning. 

7 

■ Likelihood of successful re-entry is aided by keeping the 
pupil with the group in performance areas in which he is 
successful. 

Q 

Don't expect short term miracles- the more severe the 
learning problem, the more difficult the remediation. 

Q • ^ • 

Implement the procedures first over a small time period 
and with a mild problem, that will give practice and feed- 
back to you. Your success is important, also. 
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